











...a diamond snowflake. From $ 180 . 


Most of the diamond snowflakes you see here 
are priced under $750. Participating jewelers have them now 
as part of their Christmas diamond collection. 

Call toll-free, 800-243-6000 for names in your area. 


A diamond is forever. 


In nature, every snowflake like every' diamond 
is different from another. As is every woman. 

This Christmas give your woman a diamond snowflake, 
and tell her she's unique in all the world of women. 



Catch your woman a snowflake... 




What I’m doing 
about smoking. 

I’m smoking Vantage. 

1 took up smoking more than 15 years 
ago in the Marine Corps. 

I started smoking then because I wanted 
to. I smoke now because I want to. And 
I intend to keep on smoking as long as 
I want to. 

But that doesn’t make me bury 
my head in the sand and ignore 
the stuff in the papers about smoking. 

My attitude is, OK, if high ‘tar’ 
and nicotine cigarettes are a concern 
to me, I d better do something about it. 

So I did. I started to smoke Vantage. 
Vantage gives me the flavor of my old brand, 
and that takes some doing, because what I 
used to smoke was way up there in 
‘tar’ and nicotine. 

And Vantage is not one of those 
low ‘tar’ cigarettes you have to work so 
hard getting some taste out of, you end up 
not wanting to smoke it. 

So what it really comes down to for me is 
smoking Vantage or my old cigarettes, because 1 
enjoy smoking and don’t want to give it up. 

And if you feel the way I do, you’ll enjoy 
smoking Vantage too. 


VANTAGE 


O' James Shannon 
New York. New York 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 11 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 11 mg. "tar". 0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR." 


WE D0N1 SETTLE 
FOR HELD GOALS. 


That’s why the United States 
Marine Corps is a tough team 
to beat. And a tough team to 
make. 

We want quality, not 
quantity. 

If you’ve finished high 
school but haven't finished 
learning... 

Or if you’re a college man 
who is ready for leadership 
and responsibility... 

if you’ve got it and you want 
to stand with the Marines, 
you’ll be welcome. 

Just keeponething in mind: 
we make no compromises, no 
shortcuts, and only one promise— 
You’ll be a Marine. 

One of the few, and one of 
the finest. 

THE MARINES 
ARE LOOKING 
FOR A FEW 
GOOD MEN. 

Call 

800-423-2600, 
toll free, for 
more information. 

In California, 
call 800-252-0241. 
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Next week 

WIFFLE. the wits called the 
World Football League, but 
waffle is what the WFL did as 
it struggled toward the World 
Bowl through a season of di- 
sasters. Joe Marshall reports. 


trs BEEN TRIED but never ac- 
complished —crossing the At- 
lantic in a free balloon. Now 
Publisher Malcolm Forbes is 
ready to defy the odds in 
his craft of space-age design. 

FIRST AND BEST and still go- 
ing strong is Miss Gussic Nell 
Davis, creator of the Kilgore 
Rangcrcltcs whose shows at 
halftime often draw more 
cheers than the football games. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Announcing a mid-size car 
in the TKunderbird Tradition 



THE 1975 FORD 




Elite shown with optional WSW tires, 
deluxe bumper group, glass Moonroof, 
dual accent bodyside paint stripes 
and deep dish aluminum wheels. 



Ford Elite combines the operating 
economy of a mid-size car with 
styling and luxury in the 
Thunderbird tradition. And in the 
Thunderbird tradition of value, 
Elite comes to you complete. 
Unique twin opera windows and 
grained vinyl roof. Driving conve- 
niences standard, like 351 CID V-8, 
power steering, power front disc 
brakes, SelectShift transmission 
and steel-belted radial ply tires. 
Elite is available with power- 
operated Moonroof and other 


Thunderbird inspired options. And 
it's designed with a big 26V4 gallon 
fuel tank which means a cruising 
range you can really rely on. 

The personal luxury mid-size 
Ford Elite for 1975. Built for the 
way you drive today. 

THE CLOSER YOU LOOK. 

THE BETTER WE LOOK. 


FORD ELITE 


FOHD DIVISION 




To know pipe tobacco you have to know 
tobacco plant anatomy. 



Like people, all tobacco leaves 
are created equal. Only some 
are more equal than others. It 
mostly depends upon what 
of the stalk you come from. 


With pipe tobacco, if you’re 
upper stalk leaf you’re in high 
society. But if you're lower 
stalk tobacco, you're just one 
of the common folk. 


TIPS 
LEAVES 

CUTTERS 


TOBACCO STALK TALK 

A tobacco stalk not only has its oun social strata, it also 
has its own vocabulary. Let's start at the bottom and 
work our ivay up: 

PRIMINGS: These arc the first leaves to ripen 
on the lower half of the stalk. Which is their problem as 
far as good pipe tobaccos are concerned. Because prim- 
ings are first to mature, they tend to be over-ripe. Prim- 
ings smoke mild, but offer very little in the taste and 
flavor departments. 

LUGS: More often than not these leaves arc thin 
and highly delicate. Therefore, they have to be handled 
as carefully as bone china. Lugs do not provide many 
pluses for superior pipe tobaccos. Their taste is bland 
and they deliver very little bouquet or character. The 
saving grace for lugs is that they help a blend burn 
evenly. 

GUTTERS: Ideally, cutters are harvested at the 
peak of their maturity. Most of the time these mid-point 
leaves straddle the line between good and also-rans. 
(Many are so good they often find their way into the 
Amphora blend.) The main attributes of cutters are 
their "body” and good color. 

LEAVES: Now we've arrived at the really good 
stuff. Leaves usually fetch the highest prices because 
they are fully matured and require shorter periods of 
aging and fermenting. Leaves are the best looking tobac- 
cos. They're also thicker and firmer than the downtown 
leaves which makes them easier to handle. But their 
most desired qualities are character, bouquet and flavor. 

TIPS: If selected correctly tips are the “real thing” 
when it comes to quality pipe tobaccos. Because tips re- 
main in the fields after the other leaves have been har- 
vested all the nutritional elements rise up from the roots, 
through the stalk, directly and solely to the tips. Poten- 
tially, therefore, there is an overwhelming amount of 
"goodness” in tips. But since tips are picked before they 
are fully ripened they require aging and fermenting to 
arouse their latent excellence. 


NOW THAT YOU KNOW 
THE DIFFERENCE 


We're not going to stand here and tell you that we 
use only upper stalk tobaccos in Amphora. Because we 
don't. Nobody docs. It’s just that some pipe tobaccos 
use more lower stalk leaves than others. We use enough 
of the lower stalk tobaccos to make Amphora burn even- 
ly. (See information on lugs.) Other than that we’re an 
upper-stalk blend. 

There arc two ways for us to obtain these better 
tobaccos. The first method is to pay top dollar at tobac- 
co auctions all over the world. And that we do more 
often than not. 

The second way is more difficult and requires an 
experienced eye. Our competitors examine but often do 
not buy some of the leaves we desire. As an example, be- 
cause leaves have a better appearance than tips they 
command a higher price. But we know that tips have 
greater intrinsic value because of all the “sleeping" 
nutrients they possess. Other pipe tobacco manufac- 
turers will not go to the expense or will not take the 
time to wake up these dormant qualities. 

We have over 200 years of experience in bringing 
out the best in pipe tobaccos. 



OUR SECRET CAVENDISH PROCESS 
MAKES IT HAPPEN 

Buying top grade tobaccos is one thing. Knowing 
what to do with them is another. It takes a great deal of 
time and experience to bring out the best of the leaves 
that we buy from around the world. For instance we age 
and ferment our tobaccos for over a year. Just to make 
them mellow and soft smoking. Extra mild. 

And later, when we press these upper stalk tobaccos 
into our Cavendish "cakes", all the 
character, flavor and pleasing 
aroma emerge to be forever 
united into one great pipe tobacco. 

Named Amphora. 

This is the fourth in a series of advertisements that 
explain how pipe tobaccos are grown and blended. If 
you desire a complete set of these ads please write: 
President, Douwe Egberts, Inc., S943 Fullbright Ave., 
Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 

P.S. If you have any questions about pipes and pipe 
tobacco, please address your inquires to our President 
at the above address. 



For 1975, we’ve left 
Camaro’s styling pretty 
much alone— on the 
theory that when a car 
looks this good, you 
shouldn’t fool with it. 

So we widened the 
rear window a bit, added 
some new colors, put on 
some new emblems, then 
turned our attention to 
mechanical things. 

Efficiency System. 

The big news is the 
Chevrolet Efficiency 
System— a series of 
significant engineering 
improvements working 
together to help the new 
Camaro run leaner (mean- 
ing more economically) . . . 
run cleaner (meaning fewer 
pollutants) . . . and save 
you money in a 
number of ways. 

Improved fuel 

economy. 

All 1975 
Camaros with 
standard engines 
are designed to 
bring you im- 
proved fuel 

economy, thanks to the 
Efficiency System, with 
its new engine tuning 
and easy-rolling GM- 
Specification steel-belted 
radial ply tires. 

The 6-cylinder engine 
has been revamped for 
1975, with the accent 
on efficiency. 

Surer starting. 

High Energy Ignition, 
standard on all 1975 
Camaros, delivers a spark 
that’s up to 85% hotter 
than that of conventional 
ignition systems. Our aim 
was to give you quicker 
starts on cold or humid 


1975 CAMARO. 

IT RUNS LEANER 
IT RUNS CLEANER. 
IT SAVES YOU MONEY 
EVERY MILE. 


mornings, plus efficient 
combustion at all speeds. 

Faster warm-ups, too. 

Camaro’s new Early 
Fuel Evaporation, 
standard on all models, 
is designed to help reduce 
stall and chugging when 
you first start out. The 
automatic choke cuts out 
quicker, too, which can 



help save some gas on 
short runs in cold weather. 

Better performance. 

For 1975, our sporty 
little compact is designed 
to perform noticeably 
better than Camaros of 
the last few years. 

With catalytic 
converters taking over 
most of the emission 
control work, our engines 
can concentrate on 
delivering what Chevy 
engines have long been 
known for, namely: 
smooth, responsive, 
efficient performance. 


Drive a new Camaro 
and see. 

Fewer and simpler 
tune-ups. 

With High Energy 
Ignition, you don’t have 
points or an ignition 
condenser to replace. And 
spark plugs, instead of 
lasting 6,000 miles or so, 
should now last up to 

22,500 miles. 

Tune-ups, as we’ve 
known them, will be 
simpler and further apart. 

More miles between 
oil changes and 
chassis lubes. 

For 1975, we’ve been 
able to extend recom- 
mended maintenance on 
Camaro as follows: Oil 
change and chassis lube— 
every six months or 7,500 
miles, an increase of two 
months or 1,500 miles. 



Oil filter change — first 

7.500 miles then every 
15,000, an increase of 

1.500 miles for the first 
change and 3,000 miles for 
the ones later on. 


Automatic transmission 
fluid change — every 30,000 
miles, an increase of 6,000 
miles over last year. 

All that, plus 
cleaner air. 

With the catalytic 
converters and no-lead 
fuel used in the 1975 
Camaros, we’ve 
met the new Federal 
emission reductions. 

Exhaust hydro- 
carbons are down 50% 
from 1974. 

Carbon monoxide is 
reduced 46%. 



Sport Coupe or 
Type LT? 

With its sporty looks 
and handling, Camaro 
has been a mighty 
appealing car right along. 

Now, with its added 
efficiency, we think you’ll 
find it virtually irresistible. 

Which would you 
prefer - the reasonably 
priced Sport Coupe, or the 
luxurious Type LT? 

Your Chevrolet 
dealer will be anxiously 
awaiting your answer. 

Go see him soon. 

CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 





LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


At 5:45 each Tuesday evening a mes- 
senger leaves a printing plant on Rhode 
Island Avenue N.E. in Washington, 
D.C. Approximately 15 minutes later 
he arrives at the East Wing entrance to 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and hands 
the guard there a package marked: 
For the President. 

So it is that Citizen Gerald R. Ford 
receives his Sports Illustrated. 

It all began about a month ago when 
we heard from a friend in Washington 
that since charter subscriber Ford had 
moved his household from Alexandria, 
Va. to the White House he had not been 
receiving his magazine. Either it was 
not arriving at all or it was being lost 
in the avalanche of White 
House mail. 

In any case. Sports Illus- 
trated likes tokeepitschar- 
ter subscribers happy. Also 
its Presidents. So a few tele- 
phone calls were made, and 
Assistant Managing Editor 
Jack Tibby sent a telegram 
to White House Press Secretary Ron 
Nessen suggesting that we deliver Mr. 
Ford’s copy by hand as soon as it comes 
off our Washington presses. Tibby, w ho 
knows the White House layout because 
he once made deliveries to Harry S. 
Truman when he was a Navy lieuten- 
ant in Washington, suggested the East 
Wing entrance. "It is closer and doesn’t 
have as much traffic,” he said. 

Getting Spor i s Illustrm to into the 
hands of 2 V* million subscribers each 
week, every one, wc hope, as impatient 
as Gerald Ford, and doing it within a 
reasonable period of time, say before 
last week’s MVP becomes next week’s 
injured reserve, is a challenge that keeps 
us all alert. The growth of our own cir- 
culation over 20 years, the increasing 
inability of the postal system to cope 
with the country’s mail, the decline of 
the railroads and the rise in the cost of 
everything are all problems that have 
required innovation in our distribution 
system. One printing plant, R. R. Don- 
nelley in Chicago, used to be sufficient. 
Today we use four — in Chicago, Old 
Saybrook, Conn., Washington, D.C, 


and Los Angeles — geographically dis- 
tributed to give the magazines a head- 
start toward their destinations. 

Most copies of Sports Illustraied 
travel from the four printing plants to 
the major Post Office centers by truck. 
But to improve deliveries to some of 
the hardcr-to-rcach corners of the 
country— the Southeast, the northern 
Rockies, the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska— wc have initiated airlifts tocit- 
ies ranging from Anchorage to Miami. 
More recently we have been experi- 
menting with containerization — the 
loading of magazines for a particular 
city into metal shipping boxes right at 
the printer and delivering them di.ect- 


ly to an airport postal facility, thereby 
avoiding delay at the Post Office's con- 
gested "sectional" centers. 

And to help the Post Office help us, 
wc break up our mailings down by Zip 
Codes as far as we can to eliminate the 
need for multiple sorting. 

Si's Circulation Director Christo- 
pher Meigher believes all the extra ef- 
fort is worthwhile. "The delivery of 
Sports Illi si rated has become an in- 
stitutionalized event,” says Meigher. 
"It is part of people’s life-style. Our 
readers identify closely with individual 
writers, and until Dan Jenkins, for in- 
stance. has explained why Woody 
Hayes couldn’t beat Michigan State, or 
until they have read George Plimpton 
on the fight in Zaire, nobody quite be- 
lieves what went on." 

Tug McGraw has remarked, "You 
gotta believe," which was another way 
of saying you have to keep trying. And 
we will. 
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What are 
the secrets of 
understanding 
the way 
people act? 


New from 

HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 



A new series of books to help you understand 
your family, your friends, your neighbors 
and yourself as never before 





WHATdo people 
want in their leaders? 

Ever wonder why so many 
leaders, political and 
otherwise, are not bolder 
and more imaginative? Ac 
cording to psychological 
studies, the answer lies in 
the acceptable limits set 
by us, as a group. 



WHERE do 

racial differences 
come from? 

Some may have evolved in 
response to climate. The 
Eskimo's fatty upper eye 
fold narrows the eye to a 
slit, protecting against 
Arctic glare and cold. 


WHICHdrowning 
woman would you 
save? 

You are in a canoe with 
your mother and your wife, 
neither of whom can swim. 
The canoe capsizes Which 
do you save? An American 
group and an African 
group came up with drama 
tically different answers 
that cast revealing light on 
how we view the family 
unit. 



WHEN is n 

not wrong to 
“just daydream"? 

Everyone daydreams, and 
many feel guilty about it. 
But studies of daydream 
ing reveal its role in men 
tal health. 


WHY do kids 

seem to grow up 
so fast these days? 

If you think it's just an illu- 
sion, statistics gathered 
over the past century will 
surprise you. 


Here is a clear, complete and utterly 
fascinating explanation of contempo- 
rary breakthroughs in the understand- 
ing of human behavior— in a dynamic 
new series from Time-Life Books that 
can help you make sense of the 
thoughts and actions of your family, 
friends and yourself as never before. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR answers hun- 
dreds of questions you've always had 
about what makes people tick. It sets 
forth as clearly as a daily newspaper— 
and with the pictorial excitement you 
expect from Time-Life Books - the 
latest findings in psychology, psychia- 
try, sociology, anthropology and child 
development. It's all about you and 
the people you live with, work with, 
mix with, love, hate. 

Your character, attitudes explained 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR will explore 
why you act the way you do. Whats 
makes you the type of person you are- 
timid or aggressive, happy or moody. 
How you learn, retain and use the 
knowledge you acquire. The fears, 
prejudices and beliefs that determine 
your attitudes to people around you. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR will deal 
with sexual relationships and marriage. 
With the aggravations, jealousies and 
bitter arguments that can lead to di- 
vorce. And with the love, tenderness 
and companionship that hold people 
together. It will show how marriage is 
changing. And discuss your role as hus- 
band or wife, lover, parent, and as son 
or daughter to your own parents. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR will examine 
your relationships with the people out- 
side your family. With how you choose 
your friends. How you mix with others 
or keep to yourself. Organize your so- 
cial life. And are accepted -or rejected 
-by the groups you would like to be 


part of. It will focus on the role you 
play as employer or worker, leader or 
follower, conformist or innovator. On 
the drives you have for status, power 
and money. 

How you deal with pressure, 

_ aggression 

This exciting series will also investigate 
your everyday reactions to the pres- 
sures of the world around you. It will 
examine the cause and effects of stress. 
Why some of us remain well adjusted 
while others turn to alcohol or drugs, 
get deeply depressed or even psychotic. 
It will review various forms of therapy 
today: group dynamics, encounter ses- 
sions, psychiatry, hypnosis. It will look 
at acceptable - and unacceptable — 
forms of aggression. And it will look 
ahead to possible developments in 
man’s behavior in the years ahead. 

The postpaid card will bring you the 
introductory volume, The Individual, 
for free 10-day examination. Then you 
may return it or keep it for only $6.95 
plus shipping and handling and con- 
tinue to receive another volume in the 
series on approval every other month 
as explained in the reply card. Other 
volumes will include Men and Women, 
Man: The Social Animal, Man and the 
Organization, The Family, and How 
We. Learn. There is no obligation to 
buy any books and you may cancel 
your subscription at any time. (If card 
has been removed, mail coupon.) 
PLEASE \< T IMMEDIATELY! Due 
to rising costs, we must raise the price- 
per-volume of this extraordinary series 
to $7.95, plus shipping and handling, 
on Jan. 1, 1975. Return the order card 
now, or before Jan. 1, 1975, and you 
pay only S6.95, plus shipping and han- 
dling, for each volume you decide to 
buy, as long as you are a subscriber. 



[TIME] 

ms 

BOOKS 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS. Dept. C54K70 

Time & Lite Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


YES, I would like to examine The Individual. Please 
send it to me for 10 days' free examination and enter 
my subscription to HUMAN BEHAVIOR. If I decide to 
keep The Individual. I will pay $6.95 plus shipping and 
handling, I will then receive future volumes in the 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR series, shipped a volume at a time, 
approximately every other month. Each is $6.95 plus 
shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day free- 
examination basis. There is no minimum number of 
books that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscrip- 
tion at any time simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The Individual, I will re- 
turn the book within 10 days, my subscription for future 
volumes will be canceled, and I will not be under any 
further obligation. 


School and Llbrariea: Order Library Style Bindings from 
Silver Burden Company, Morristown. N.J. 07960. Eligible 
for Titles I, II funds. 


Examine Volume I 
FREE tor lO DAYS 


From birth, you are different from the 
3.7 billion people on earth. What do 
you bring naked into the world? To 
what extent can you inherit the char- 
acters of your parents — their shyness, 
temper, ability, arrogance, compassion, 
sense of purpose? What factors shape 
you in adolescence? Why do 
you feel superior to 


some, inferior to others? How can you 
recognize and activate your creative 
powers? How do you change during 
your lifetime? You'll learn all this and 
much more in the first volume of this 
enlightening series, entitled The Indi- 
vidual, yours to examine free for 10 
days. Mail the postpaid card or the 
coupon below. 


Shown here are just 
some of the volumes in the series. 

• Each volume 8% by 10V4 inches 

• 35,000 words of text 

• Scores of photographs, diagrams, drawings 




§hopwalk 

by MARK KRAM 


A GIFT FOR A CHILD WITH EVERYTHING: 
ROSEBUD FOR A BUDDING CITIZEN KANE 

First, there was the look of the sky, dark 
and surly by daylight, then an angry orange 
toward evening. By dawn, as sure as your feet 
would hit the icy bedroom floor, it would be 
there: snow. It was magic, turning the pock- 
ets of the city into tiny rural villages, making 
the ganglia of streetcar wires and telephone 
poles into odd sculpture and, most of all, 
staying the execution of another school day. 

Winters do not seem to assault the East 
like that anymore. To me, the snows come 
without heart, and maybe that is the reason 
it is difficult to recall the last time 1 saw a 
kid with a sled trailing behind him. The 
thought occurs after hearing how the snails, 
the farmers and a professor at MIT have 
warned of the severe winter ahead. It was 
not too long ago when such prospects would 
have been exciting; a sled without snow was 
quite dispiriting. 

It was even more annoying if you were for- 
tunate enough to own a Flexible Flyer. The 
Rolls-Royce of sleds, it became as much a 
part of a young boy's winters as the Lou- 
isville Slugger belonged to his summers. It 
was the gift that meant more than anything 
else, and even after you grew older and the 
body could not handle the whaap of a good 
belly flop down a steep piece of topography, 
the Flyer was always isolated in the mind. 
Remember the dying Orson Welles in Cit- 
izen Kane : the last word he spoke was “Rose- 
bud"; it was the name of his sled, the only 
possession that seemed to matter to a man 
who had had it all. 

The market for the Flexible Flyer is not 
what it used to be. The age of acrylics and 
double knits has moved into the world of 
sledding. The sleds have taken the form of 
plastic saucers, because of rising costs. They 
arc easier for a child to carry uphill, we are 
told, better for him than dragging the heav- 
ier sled. The manufacturers say the plastic 
"sleds" are safer, with no moving parts and 
fewer complications. For many, though, the 
feeling received from a good run down a hill 
far outweighed any discomfort of towing the 
Flyer back up the slope. This was done again 
and again until the snow gradually vanished 
under the weak reflection of the streetlights. 

The Flexible Flyer was given its trade 
name by the S. L. Allen Company of Phil- 
adelphia. It was Samuel Leeds Allen himself 
who designed the sled, supposedly for his two 
daughters away at school who wanted one 
that could be steered in any direction, in or- 
der to help the pilot avoid obstacles along 



the way. After many false attempts, Allen 
built and patented the first flexible-runner 
sled in 1889. His model was the first that 
could be steered by hand. 

Millions of Flyers were made by S. L. Al- 
len. Besides the Flexible Flyer, the company 
also produced the Yankee Clipper line of 
lower-priced sleds and the Flexy Racer that 
had wheels instead of runners for children 
living in climates without snow. The Flyer 
celebrated its 80th birthday in 1969, shortly 
after the Allen Company was bought by Lei- 
sure Group, of California (California?) and 
a toy manufacturer, Blazon of Ohio. After 
several years the conglomerate sold its sled 
holdings to Blazon. The Flyer is still pro- 
duced in six different sizes (41', 45', 48', 
52', 56', 60’), and prices range from SI 3 to 
S25. 

The total sled production of Blazon-Flex- 
ible Flyer this year is estimated at 350,000; 
in the sledding business a good snowfall be- 
fore Christmas is the best advertisement. | 
Still, many stores that used to sell Flyers no 
longer carry them. The kids of today prefer 
other types: toboggans made of high impact 
plastic, snow jetmobiles and saucers with 
simulated jets in the back. 

According to Frederic Birmingham, a sort 
of historian of the sied, ' 'There's just no end 
to the sentiment about a Flexible Flyer." He 
recalls one man from Miami who carried his 
Flyer around the country like a security blan- 
ket. "When he settled down," says Birming- 
ham, “he had a yen to make a coffee table 
out of his sled. But the label had worn off, 
and he wondered how to get another. The 
company provided it, and now he has a great 
new emblem of the American eagle that you 
can sec on his still flexible though no long- 
er flying— coffee table." 

Throughout history man has always found 
a way to move on snow. First, he used an- 
imal bones as runners. The earliest coasters 
had wooden runners, then iron, but they were 
hard to control and frequently the passen- 
ger ended up in a gully or around a fireplug. 
Then along came Samuel Allen with his “lit- 
tle miracle of the snow." The old man had a 
lot of competitors, but he managed to stay a 
fraction in front of them. In 1932, for in- 
stance, the company introduced "super 
steering" to the sled, and in 1938 rounded 
runner ends were added for safety purposes. 

Under a Christmas tree, its steel runners 
gleaming, that arrogant eagle riding the ar- 
row, the Flyer was truly without equal. It is 
far from what most kids ask for these days, 
things like electronic calculators and jet- 
powered saucers. Passed on from generation 
to generation, some Flyers have become an- 
tiques, the feature of suburban garage sales. 
Many still remain, but they now hang on pegs 
in attics and musty cellars. 

If you want a new one, you probably 
should buy it soon, before the Flyers, the 
snow and the desire are all gone. END 


QUIET. 
HAINDSOME. 
AND NOW 
EVEN SHARPER. 



Improvements add up. For the 
KodakCarousel custom H projector, 
they add up to a unit that projects a beautiful image? 

Consider the latest one. Because film in cardboard 
and plastic slide mounts curves slightly, your pictures 
can be slightly out of focus at the edges. And so 
Kodak has introduced a curved-field projection lens 
specifically designed to compensate for that slight 
curve— for a sharper image from edge to edge. 

All Kodak Carousel H projectors, including the 
quietly handsome custom H series, now come with 
this new lens as standard. It’s the f/2.8 Kodak projection 
Ektanar C lens. Two optional lenses, including a zoom 
lens, are also available. 

The new Carousel custom 840H shown 
with auto-focus is less than $208. Other Kodak 
Carousel pro- 
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jeotorsfrom 
less than $75, 
at your photo 
dealer's. 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Derermmed 
Thar Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Which one of these 171 places 

is the best place 

for you to buy auto insurance? 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 
Montgomery 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 
Lone Beach 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Pomona 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Santa Ana 
Van Nuys 
COLORADO 
Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

East Hartford 

Hamden 

Norwich 

Stamford 

Waterbury 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Orlando 


St. Petersburg 

Sarasota 

Tampa 

W Palm Beach 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Savannah 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Des Plaines 

Oak Brook 

Olympia Fields 

Peoria 

Rockford 

INDIANA 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

IOWA 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

KANSAS 

Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 

Metairie 

Shreveport 

MAINE 

Bangor 

Portland 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Hunt Valley 

Rockville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Andover 

Boston 

Braintree 

Brockton 

Centerville 

Chelmsford 

Fitchburg 

Lexington 

Natick 

New Bedford 

Peabody 

Pittsfield 

West Springfield 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

St. Ann 

St. Louis 

Springfield 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester 
Portsmouth 
NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 
Haddonfield 
Morristown 
New Shrewsbury 
Saddle Brook 
South Plainfield 
Trenton 
Westfield 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Babylon 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Carle Place 
Forest Hills 
Jamestown 
Lynbrook 
New York City 
10 Rockefeller 
Plaza 

19 Rector St. 
Niagara Falls 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Scarsdale 
Smithtown 
Spring Valley 
Syracuse 
Utica 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

Greensboro 

Raleigh 

Winston-Salem 


OHIO 

Akron 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

South Euclid 

Toledo 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

OREGON 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Bala-Cynwyd 

Camp Hill 

Erie 

Lancaster 

Mt. Lebanon 

Newcastle 

Pittsburgh 

Plymouth Meeting 

Wilkes-Barre 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia 

Spartanburg 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 


TEXAS 

Austin 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Midland 
San Antonio 
Tyler 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 

Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Springfield 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Burlington. 
Ontario 

Calgary. Alberta 
Don Mills. Ontario 
Edmonton, 

Alberta 
Laval. Quebec 
Montreal. Quebec 
Rexdale, Ontario 


Liberty Mutual has offices across the United States and in Canada to serve you 
better. And the reason we can serve you better is we deal direct. 

That means nobody comes between you and Liberty Mutual. When you insure your 
auto with Liberty, you always work directly with career insurance professionals. 
People hired and trained by Liberty to give you consistent, quality coverage and serv- 
ice at each and every one of our 171 offices. 

They can give you the facts on the coverages best suited for the protection you 
need. They may even be able to show you ways to help keep your auto insurance 
costs down. 

So. the next time you're thinking about auto insurance, think about Liberty. And 
call the office that's best for you. 

LIBERTY 
MUTUA 
Where you deal direct 
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BMKIALK 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


FLOCKS OF GLOSSY GIFTS FOR XMAS, 
BUT THEIR PRICE IS FOR THE BIRDS 

It may have escaped your attention (it cer- 
tainly had mine), but birds have become a 
hot item. That, at least, is one conclusion to 
be drawn from the sudden outpouring of 
sumptuous bird books. To buy even one of 
them requires a hefty nest egg; to buy the 
lot might put you in debtors' gaol. 

Of those that seem aimed directly at the 
Christmas-gift trade, two are particularly at- 
tractive. In The Living World of Audubon 
(Grosset & Dunlap, S25), Roland C. Clem- 
ent has successfully brought off an imagina- 
tive idea. Sixty-four reproductions of Audu- 
bon prints are accompanied by photographs 
of the same birds in their contemporary hab- 
itats. The photos are lovely, but what is most 
important is that they underscore the nearly 
photographic accuracy of Audubon's work. 

There are more beautiful photographs in 
Jurgen Nicolai's Bird Life (Putnam, S25), 
and again the purpose is more than to bright- 
en coffee tables. In his text, Nicolai traces 
the evolution of birds around the world and 
discusses various aspects of bird behavior. 
The photographs complement the text stun- 
ningly; one could not ask for better color 
reproduction. There is also a lengthy intro- 
duction by Konrad Lorenz. 

A bird book of a different feather is Mark 
Catcsby’s Natural History of Carolina, Flor- 
ida and the Bahamas, published by Beehive 
Press. Catesby was an 18th-century natural- 
ist and an artist of impressive skills. You can 
add him to your library for the nifty price of 
S545; of which S500 is for a portfolio of 50 
plates, S45 for a bound catalog volume. How- 
ever, they can be bought separately. The ad- 
dress is 321 Barnard St., Savannah, Ga. 
31401. This production seems to me to fall 
into the Neiman-Marcus category, more in- 
teresting for its pretentiousness than for its 
literary or esthetic qualities. 

And then there is Bird Life of Texas (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, two volumes, slip- 
cased, S60). This is the culmination of work 
begun more than 70 years ago by the orni- 
thologist Harry Oberholser and continued 
after his death in 1963 by Edgar Kincaid. In 
breadth and depth of research and observa- 
tion, this book is a monument. It is of far 
more than regional interest, both because of 
its superb scholarship and because about 
two-thirds of North American birds have 
been sighted in Texas. There are many black- 
and white photos, and 36 color plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. For a serious student 
of birds, this is the book. END 



Enjoy all cold 
weather sports! 
KEEP WARM! 


Get more fun 
out of your favorite 
cold weather sport! Slip 
Jon-E Warmers in your pocketsor 

in a Jon-E Body Belt . . . These personal "pocket 
radiators" provide safe-flameless heat, keeping 
you warm and comfortable ... all over ... all day 
on only one filling of Jon-E Fluid. So at work or 
play beat the co/cfthis year ; . . take Jon-E along! 


Jon-E Warmars. Available in Giant sire. 
Standard sire and Jon-E Twin-Pac. 
Jon-E Fluid. It's Odorless! Get long 
lasting Jon-E Fluid along with your 
Jon-E Warmer. 8 or 16 or. cans. 
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Be sure it's a genuine 
American Made. At ^ 
sptg. goods & hdwe. counters everywhere. 


ALADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
620 So. 8th St., Mpls. MN. 55404 


Bobby Orr is hockey. 
And his book is pure Orr. 



The world's greatest’hockey 
player tells how he plays 
the game, discusses hock- 
ey fundamentals, tactics, 
great games and players 
—backed up by many 
startling action photo- 
graphs of the game's 
all-stars. $9.95 at all 
bookstores 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


THE COMMISSIONER HOMERS 

If George Steinbrcnncr does not yet 
understand the seriousness of the crimes 
to which he pleaded guilty in Federal 
court, Bowie Kuhn, a lawyer, does. His 
action in suspending the principal own- 
er of the New York Yankees from any 
connection with the club for the next 
two years was his finest hour as Com- 
missioner of Baseball. 

Legally, Kuhn may have overstepped 
his authority. After all, there is no law 
that says a person who made illegal cam- 
paign contributions and attempted to 
influence employees to make false state- 
ments to a Federal grand jury, as Stcin- 
brenner admitted, must disassociate him- 
self from gainful employment. Opera- 
tionally, too, Kuhn is on soft ground. 
He has no real enforcement powers if 
Stcinbrenner flouts the ruling and runs 
the Yankees covertly. 

But behind him Kuhn has a fine base- 
ball tradition launched by Judge Kenc- 
saw Mountain Landis after the Black Sox 
scandal of 1919 and continued by Ford 
Frick in 1953 when he induced Fred 
Saigh, convicted of income tax evasion, 
to sell the St. Louis Cardinals. And, 
hopefully, he has the owners, who will 
see Steinbrenner's heavy sarcasm of 
last week — “It is certainly a wonderful 
Thanksgiving present" and "It’s impos- 
sible to understand how the Commis- 
sioner of Baseball could call me incom- 
petent"— for what it is, a threat to them. 
As Kuhn said, "Attempting to influence 
employees to behave dishonestly is the 
Mnd of misconduct which, if ignored by 
baseball, would undermine the public’s 
confidence in our game.” 

OUT-OF-TOWN FRYOUT 

As promotions go, this one laid an egg, 
with bacon. How 76er General Manager 
Pat Williams could even think of book- 
ing it is a mystery, but it docs seem to 
help explain why Philadelphians are so 
often considered bootiful. 

At any rate, the halftime highlight at 
a recent 76cr game was Chick, the sing- 


ing pig, accompanied by three fellow 
porkers and a trio of hens, boo bait in 
any town. To give him his due. Chick 
performed amiably during warmups, 
skidding successfully down a 10-foot 
slide, but then it came time to croon. All 
Chick could manage was an occasional 
bellow delivered in a flat oink. The act 
was bombing when one of the backups, 
turning critic, relieved himself at center 
court. That was the high-water mark. Be- 
fore the barnyard revue was herded off 
to its just reward it got a roasting. A 
newspaper headline caught the spirit of 
the thing: knicks whip 76ers, pig 

BOOED. 

"What did they expect," asked Wil- 
liams, “grand opera?" 

SWEET SMELL OF FAILURE 

A sweet tooth does not a sweet play 
make. So, in more scholarly language, 
says a report issued by the Department 
of Nutrition and Dietetics of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal after a yearlongstudy 
of the effects of sugar on athletic per- 
formance. 

An amateur hockey team was evalu- 
ated for performance, resistance to fa- 
tigue and playing ability. The control 
group was free to consume candy and 
chocolate bars, while the rest of the team 
was split into a sugar-free group and a 
test group given increasing sugar diets 
over an eight-month period. The sugar 
eaters, said the report, saw their abil- 
ity to play drop to the level of incom- 
petence as more and more gum and choc- 
olate were added to their diets. Neither 
pep talks nor putdowns by teammates 
were sufficient to restore the original lev- 
el of performance. Each youth on the 
sugar diet "had a severely weakened me- 
tabolism and was physically inferior to 
the rest of the team. Digestion of sugar 
and sugar substitutes in the candy robbed 
the body of its energy at the time when 
the game called for maximum ability. 
Concentration, resistance and physical 
strength dropped surprisingly, even for 
small amounts of sugar ingested.” 


Meanwhile, those on sugar-free diets 
improved their performances by 63' , . In 
other words, where athletes are con- 
cerned, a sugar shortage would be a plus. 

OH 

Michael Morris, an Irish jump rider from 
Tipperary and son of Lord Killanin, 
president of the International Olympic 
Committee, turned professional early 
this year. "My father didn’t object," said 
young Morris. "Eventually, you need the 
money.” 

ODOR IN THE COURT 

It is 16 months now since four people 
were arrested during a stakeout of a trout 
hatchery some 10 miles from Kitchener 
Ontario, and after 10 court appearances 
everybody — the judge, the prosecutor 
and the defense — agrees on one point. 
The case smells. 



What, for the lack of a better word, 
ranks the trial right up there with the 
seamiest exploits of Dr. Moriarty is the 
evidence, an eight-pound trout that was 
seized on a search warrant. Constable 
Frank Wheeler, who has had custody of 
the trout since July 9, 1973, trots it out 
of his freezer every time the case is called 
up and plunks it down on a table in the 
courtroom. After a while the corpus is 
undelict i and everyone present gets the 
distinct impression that justice would be 
better served if it, or they, were some- 
place else. One time out, the evidence 
thawed for nine hours. 

"Once the case was adjourned because 
the accused went fishing with one of the 
witnesses,” Wheeler says. "Then the 
continued 
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judge was sick. Then the defense lawyer 
was sick and couldn't make it.” 

Soon, perhaps, nobody will make it, 
and the case, or the evidence, will be 
thrown out of court without further 
airing. Let us hope. 

SUMO ARE ICUMEN IN 

For centuries Japan has flattered the na- 
tions of the rest of the world by borrow- 
ing freely from their cultures. A fairly 
recent trend in sports in the Island Em- 
pire has been the importation of stars, 
first baseball players from the United 
Stales, then ice hockey players from Can- 
ada, soccer players from South America 
and rugby players from New Zealand. 
But sumo wrestlers? Ah so. 

This latest wrinkle appeared when 
Daigoro Takamiyama (originally Jesse 
Kuhaulua of Hawaii) showed up in To- 
kyo. Then King Taufa’ahua Tupou IV 
of the tiny South Pacific kingdom of Ton- 
ga learned that Japan was running short 
of its mountainous wrestling men. The 
Tongans are a big people and Tupou IV, 
who weighs in at a heroic 360 pounds 
himself and knows sumo well, volun- 
teered to help out. The result: four tow- 
ering Tongan youths left last month for 
Tokyo in hopes of becoming genuine 
copies of sumo champs — or even the real 
thing, made in Japan. 

RATED X 

The proprietor of a Somerset, England 
movie house has a growing problem : rab- 
bits. They were left over from a magic 
show when the theater still presented live 
acts, and the gentleman is desperate to 
make them vanish. Probably going about 
it in the wrong way. Top hats and loose 
sleeves are the only solution. Everybody 
knows that. 

COACHING CLINIC 

Looking back on the season, UCLA 
Football Coach Dick Vermeil no doubt 
wishes he had kept to himself the advice 
he gave his nephew Louis Giammona a 
couple of years ago. If he wanted to make 
it in major college football at his size — 
5'9"and 176 pounds — Louie would have 
to convert to split end. Uncle Dick said. 
But Louie wanted to run, and he listened 
to his uncle A1 Vermeil, Dick’s brother 
and a former Utah State linebacker, who 
thought Louie could run to his heart's 
content at the old alma mater. Louie has. 

Saturday, Louie Giammona closed out 
the season as the leading all-purpose 


running back in the nation. He also led 
the nation in rushing yards per game, at 
153.4. He would have done better if he 
had not outrun his blocking so fre- 
quently, but above all he is durable, 
“glued together real sturdy,” says his 
coach, Phil Krueger. Against Idaho, 
Giammona ran for 247 yards to break 
the school record in that category; it 
marked the third best one-game rushing 
performance by a major college back this 
season. 

“The longer and more he runs in a 
game,” says Krueger, “the stronger he 
seems to get. The decision we usually had 
to make was whether to run him a lot on 
shorter gain patterns or run him less and 
go for long yardage. Sometimes we used 
him as a decoy because everybody was 
keying on him.” 

“I just wanted to show my Uncle Dick 
that I can run for a major college team,” 
Giammona says. He knows, Louie, he 
knows. 

WHAT KEPT YOU, SAL? 

Cheers, everybody, and back to the draw- 
ing board to design some salmon leaps. 
Fifteen years and £100 million after the 
great cleanup of the Thames River be- 
gan, an eight-pound 4*/2-ounce female 
salmon was caught a quarter of the way 
up to London. She was the first record- 
ed salmon catch in the Thames since 1 833 
and the chief scientific officer of the 
Thames Water Authority, the splendidly 
named Hugh Fish, expects more. “We 
shall now have to help the fish over the 
up-river locks,” he said, beaming. “The 
fish need to reach Oxfordshire to spawn, 
but it will happen.” 

CALL OF THE NORTH 

Expansion and the accompanying dilu- 
tion of talent have not treated profession- 
al hockey in the manner to which it hoped 
to become accustomed. Tempers, partic- 
ularly among Canadian executives, have 
grown short, and one National Hockey 
League official has told a friend that the 
long-rumored move to establish a league 
for Canadian cities only was no longer 
just a threat. 

Hockey essentially is a gate-receipts 
sport, and in both the NHL and the 
World Hockey Association crowds are 
down or, in the cases of new franchises, 
have not developed as expected. In Mon- 
treal, where Forum season subscribers 
once willed their seats, the Canadiens 
have been advertising. Toronto and Bos- 


ion, which for years sold oul, are not fill- 
ing up. Washington and Kansas City, 
with huge investments and new arenas, 
are averaging 8,238 and 8,405, far below 
capacity and not enough to keep them 
healthy financially. Chicago and Mich- 
igan in the WHA are worse off, averag- 
ing barely 3,000 each. 

The NFL has denied that it will cut 
team rosters next season from 47 to 36 
players, but already both hockey leagues 
have drastically reduced the number of 
players that they own directly. In past 
years it was not uncommon for a team 
to list 20 or so on the major league ros- 
ter and spot another 30 or 40 on minor 
league teams. Now most list the varsity 
and only a dozen or so prospects. 

The Canadians feel that the leagues in- 
creasingly represent U.S. money men 
>who, in their eyes, cannot tell the differ- 
ence between a hockey stick and a share 
of Avon. If and when they do break away, 
the Canadian league probably would 
look something like this: Montreal Ca- 
nadiens, Toronto Maple Leafs, Winni- 
peg Jets, Edmonton Oilers, Vancouver 
Blazers, Quebec Nordiques, Calgary 
Somethings, Toronto Toros and possibly 
teams from Ottawa and the Maritimes. 
The winner among these conceivably 
would meet the best of the U.S. teams in 
the Stanley Cup. 

ROAR OF THE CROWD 

Several times this season, because of fan 
furor, National Football League games 
have been delayed for almost as long as 
it used to take to play a quarter —22 
minutes in New Orleans one week. Not 
once has an official penalized the home 
team, which is not surprising since there 
is no rule calling for such a penalty. If 
you remember one, you are right, but it 
was rescinded when the league decided 
it was unfair to the home team. The strat- 
egy is for the home bench to raise arms 
•and plead while the rival quarterback 
waits patiently for a hole in the wall of 
noise to open up. He can hold out three 
days if he has to, a league official said. 
TV would love that, football’s equivalent 
to a delayed baseball game with all those 
exciting shots of raindrops pelting the 
tarpaulin. 

THE GAME’S GAME 

At adjacent Harvard Stadium the var- 
sity football teams were scheduled to 
settle the small matter of an Ivy League 
title a few hours hence. But on an ob- 


scure touch football field a larger battle 
raged between the political science de- 
partments. It was, after all, a contest of 
philosophies as well as wills. Would the 
Harvard Theorists, weak on behavior 
but strong on vision, beat the Yale Em- 
piricists? 

“We will win," said a Yale behaviorist, 
“because Harvard refuses to let its grad- 
uate students play. It’s a typical exam- 
ple of statist thinking.” All that the de- 
partment chairmen, James 0- Wilson of 
Harvard and Yale’s Joseph LaPalom- 
bara, had agreed to, however, was that 
there be at least three professors playing 
continually for each team. 

The game began less on a note of ag- 
gression than containment. Yale owed an 
8-6 lead to a safety, which many of the 
scholarly spectators mistook for a touch- 
back. Indeed, the only record being set 
was for largest number of players wear- 
ing glasses. Early in the second half Har- 
vard scored a go-ahead touchdown fol- 
lowing a controversial interference pen- 
alty that set up a first down on the Yale 
two-yard line. Yale Captain Douglas Rae 
protested. “It's easy to confuse your le- 
gitimate belief in fairness with your own 
self-interest,” scoffed a Harvard player. 
“You must be consonant.” 

Yale rallied to win 14-12 on an em- 
pirical plunge by Joe Morone. Not that 
any of the issues were settled. Some Yale 
players admitted Morone might have 
gone out of bounds before scoring. La- 
Palombara insisted, “It’s a victory for 
people who know how to handle the real 
world." Wilson, sidelined when he in- 
jured his knee stepping where a dog had 
paused, was unmoved. “We’ll be at Yale 
next year,” he said, “if we have to pay 
our way down there with a slush fund.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Chuck Foreman, Viking running back, 
on his reserved behavior after scoring: 
“I’m cool on the outside, but inside it’s 
like a thousand little kids jumping up and 
down on Christmas morning.” 

• LaVell Edwards, Brigham Young 
coach, after an invitation to play in the 
Fiesta Bowl: “I've been to the Fiesta 
Bowl the last two years. It will certainly 
be nice to take the team with me " 

• Frank Shorter, Olympic champion, 
asked why he runs the marathon: “Be- 
cause I’m good at it." 

• Alex Karras, on his golf game: “My 

best score ever is 103. But I’ve only been 
playing 15 years.” end 
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RETURN OF 
OLD GOGGLE-EYES 


N ow that Kareem Abdul-Jabbar has 
returned, his right hand healed and 
his soulful left eye safe behind great gog- 
gles, the Milwaukee Bucks are settling in 
to play some powerful basketball, and 
they probably will. Along about next 
March. Oh, sure, they have won a few 
since Abdul-Jabbar came back and 
they'll win a lot more between now and 
spring. But if things fall as they expect, 
come March the team the Bucks will have 
become would be able to spot this un- 
polished bunch 15 points and still win in 
a laugher. “All I can see ahead is a lot 
of hard work," growled Coach Larry 
Costello, who drilled his troops hard for 
two hours on Thanksgiving morning be- 
fore giving them the rest of the day off. 

It may come as a surprise to those who 
still believe that the Bucks could win with 
Abdul-Jabbar and four midgets, but Mil- 
waukee of the moment, even with the big 
man, is not the same club that came with- 
in a game of winning it all last season. 
In May, Jim Price was with the Lakers 
and George Thompson was still in the 
ABA. Steve Kuberski and Walt Wesley, 
the new back-up center, were both play- 
ing part time with their NBA clubs. And 
Kevin Restani and Gary Brokaw were 
in college. It is a long ton of new talent, 
but the Bucks' offense is only slightly less 
complicated than that, say, of the Dal- 
las Cowboys, and no one learns it over- 
night. Or in a couple of months. 

Still, in the preseason there were Ab- 
dul-Jabbar and Bobby Dandridge and 
Lucius Allen, and there would have been 


Kareem Abdul-Jabbar was back 
with a sound hand and a new look, 
and the Bucks were clearly 
relieved. But the big man answers 
only the largest of their problems 
by PAT PUTNAM 

Oscar Robertson, only he retired in a huff 
when the Bucks tried to rewrite his $250,- 
000-a-year contract. The stinger was that 
the team wanted to take the no-cut clause 
out of the contract in order to put him 
on next season's expansion list — if there 
is one — and Robertson elected instead to 
expand to CBS as a color analyst. Rob- 
ertson was not all that quick anymore, 
but he was the guy who had shifted the 
offensive gears, and when he retired the 
Bucks found themselves, for the moment, 
in reverse. 

Then, during an exhibition game, Ab- 
dul-Jabbar went up for a ball and came 
down with a severely scratched left eye- 
ball. Outraged at that, he slugged the 
backboard post and broke his right hand. 
Bucks Trainer Bill Bates winced. 

“How could l have done anything so 
stupid?” Abdul-Jabbar asked him. 

“Why do 10 million people kick waste 
baskets?” replied Bates. 

Suddenly not only were the Bucks 
without the greatest center in basket- 
ball, they were without any at all. Dick 
Cunningham, who was supposed to be 
Abdul-Jabbar’s back-up, was injured 
himself. And, as General Manager 


Wayne Embry found out, good cen- 
ters were simply not available. (It 
wasn’t until last week that he found 
Wesley, who had been put on waivers 
by Philadelphia.) 

The Bucks decided to go in other di- 
rections. They moved Cornell Warner, a 
6' 9" power forward, into the pivot. Res- 
tani, a 6' 10" rookie forward, became his 
back-up. They got Kuberski, another 
forward, from New Orleans. And as the 
losses piled up, the Bucks found that al- 
though they had a lot of fine guards, they 
had none who could bring the ball up- 
court. Lucius Allen wasn't doing the old 
Robertson job, and that left only the 
shooters— Thompson, veteran Jon Mc- 
Glocklin and the rookie Brokaw, who 
was faster on his feet than in develop- 
ment. “We needed someone like a Rob- 
ertson, and we were giving up too many 
points at guard,” Costello admitted, and 
early in November the Bucks shocked a 
lot of people by trading Allen straight- 
up to Los Angeles for Price. “He’s amaz- 
ing,” said Costello of Price. “As a play- 
maker, he’s not a Dave Bing or a Nate 
Archibald, but he did a great job last year 
when he had to step in after Jerry West 
was injured. He's totally involved with 
playing and winning. He wants to know 
everything about the game. This kid can 
talk basketball intelligently for hours.” 

While Price has been working at lo- 

continued 

Abdul-Jabbar' s eyeballs are just in range of 

other men’s fingernails — hence the goggles. 

PH0T03RAPHS BY JOHN IAC0N0 
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eating the gearshift lever, Costello has 
had other problems. “We got so many 
new people around here it's like starting 
an expansion team,” he said. “Guys 
come, guys go. Can’t seem to get a team 
together, to get anything established, and 
here we arc a quarter of the way through 
the season.” 

The Bucks lost their first two, beat Chi- 
cago and then lost their next 1 1. At the 
end of the losing streak Dandridge, who 
was coming on strongly as the team’s 
leader, responded bitterly to Costello's 
suggestion that perhaps some booing 
from the crowds would bring the Bucks 
back to “reality." 

“We don’t have anybody who's a 
regular center.” he snapped. “What are 
we supposed to do? I think all the guys 
should be commended for busting their 
butts to win without a real center. We 
can’t play any harder than we've been 
playing. 

None too soon. Abdul-Jabbar re- 
turned. “We knew the hand would heal.” 
said Bates. “Bones mend, no matter 
what. It was the eye we were worried 
about. And so was he. The doctor said 
there was some scarring already in the 
white of the eyeball because of repeated 
injuries. Between us, we decided he 
should wear protective goggles," 

The goggles are made of shatter-proof 
Plexiglas, and the first pair have proved 
less than satisfactory. Not wide enough, 


Jim Price, acquired to run the offense, has 
a lot to learn about Milwaukee's patterns. 

they block the big center’s peripheral 
vision. New ones, with harder-coated 
lenses and three inches wider, have been 
ordered. 

On the road trip during which he was 
supposed to return to action, Abdul-Jab- 
bar got as far as Kansas City and dis- 
covered that he had forgotten to pack the 
goggles. Back in Milwaukee, Bucks pub- 
lic-relations director John Steinmiller 
was dispatched to the center's apartment 
to find them. A building superintendent 
let Steinmiller into Abdul-Jabbar’s 
apartment. No glasses. Steinmiller called 
the press table at the arena in Kansas City 
and asked for Bates. 

"Is this a joke? We’re playing a game." 
said Bates after being called to the phone. 

"Hell, no.” said Steinmiller. "It’s 
me — John. I’m in Kareem's apartment. 
Hey, does he have any dogs in here?” 

"Has anything bitten you?" 

"No." 

"Then there aren’t any dogs. What’s 
up?” 

Steinmiller said he couldn’t find the 
goggles. "Hey, Kareem," Bates yelled 
down to the bench, "where did you leave 
the goggles?" Abdul-Jabbar hollered 
back helpful advice. The coffee table? 
No. The couch? No. The closet? No. His 
bedroom? No. Finally Abdul-Jabbar got 
on the phone himself and eventually 
Steinmiller located the goggles in the cen- 
ter's black Mercedes. "It was unreal,” 
said Bates. "Here a game is going on and 
we're yelling back and forth for a full 
quarter trying to find the goggles." 

Suitably goggled, Abdul-Jabbar made 
his first start in New York. Costello 
hadn’t expected to use him quite so 
quickly, but after the Knicks’ center, 
John Gianelli, scored five quick points 
against Warner he made the decision. In 
went Abdul-Jabbar to hold Gianelli to 
just four more points, to score 17 him- 
self, to haul down 10 rebounds and block 
four shots. The Bucks won 90 72. 

“My legs were great but I got wind- 
ed," said Kareem. "I asked Larry to take 
me out at the end. I played scared. I just 
wanted to get through without any in- 
cident. Am I going to continue to wear 
the goggles? Of course. I’m down to my 
last pair of eyeballs.” 

Milwaukee returned home to lose to 
Los Angeles 105 102, and then beat 
divisional rivals Kansas City-Omaha 


102 99 and Chicago 101 99 in double 
overtime. That lifted the Bucks’ record 
to 6-14, which is not as bad as it might 
seem, for no one else in their division is 
playing much better. Through last Sun- 
day. Kansas City-Omaha was 12-10, De- 
troit 1 1- 10 and Chicago 10-11. 

"With Kareem playing the last seven 
weeks we’d be sitting up there nice and 
loose," said Costello. "We’ve been lucky 
no one else is running away from us. Now 
we have to go to work.” 

Costello never stops w orking, and usu- 
ally when he isn't adding something new 
to his offense, he is lliinkin of adding 
something new . He puts in new plays and 
then demands execution. It is tough on 
the players, especially the new ones. 

"It’s not complex,” says Costello. 

“It’s complex all right,’’ says 
Dandridge. 

Like Abdul-Jabbar, Dandridge has 
been with the Bucks since 1969. "What 
scents easy to Costello is very difficult to 
a lot of players,” he says. "If we lose, he 
switches us up — calls it simplifying the 
offense. In my five years the basic offense 
has never changed. It's just that there are 
so many options. A guy just coming in, 
seeing a new offense every third day, he 
gets confused.” 

Dandridge was standing beside the 
court in Milwaukee watching some of his 
teammates take extra shooting practice. 


Costello's options keep the Bucks hopping. 
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Cornell Warner came into the arena. 

"What are you doing here?" Dan- 
dridge asked. 

“I’m just making sure they don’t put 
in any new plays while I’m not looking,” 
Warner said. 

Dandridge shook his head. “It’s like 
being in a math class. You have to keep 
up with the developments every day. 
What happens today is the key to four 
or five new plays a few days from now. I 
can see if a guy isn’t sound fundamentally 
he’d be in a lot of trouble with Larry’s 
system." 

There are other adjustments for new 
men. “The problem when Kareem plays 
is that 75% of our offense goes to him,” 
said Dandridge. “You know that when 
the ball goes in the middle he’s usually 
going to hook or take some kind of a 
shot. Then everybody isn’t totally in- 
volved in the offense. It tends to make 
guys not enthusiastic. It’s difficult to ask 
a guy to go 28 minutes on defense, know- 
ing he probably won't be in on the of- 
fense. It can get you down. It’s difficult 
for a new guy to accept, a guy like 
Thompson. Before Kareem came back he 
got 25 shots. No more. Now the only way 
he can get that many is to run the fast 
break. I know I’ll get my 20 shots. We 
need a third guy to get 20. We need a 
guard who’ll push the ball up the floor 
and make his own opportunities. But the 
blend will come. I’m sure we’ll have 
enough practices to see that it does.” 

Warner agreed that it sometimes is 
hard to play basketball Milwaukee style. 
"Everyone wants to feel they are contrib- 
uting to the success of the Bucks,” he 
said, "lean go a whole quarter without a 
shot. If I touch the ball it'sO.K. But if I'm 
running up and down the court and nev- 
er get the ball, just to pass off, it’s tough. 
When you learn all that offense you want 
to be a part of it. But this season has been 
hard on everyone. We all have played 
good enough to win. But we'd get down 
to the end and there would be a spell 
when no one could hit a basket and when 
it was over we'd look up and sec another 
loss. But with Kareem back we’ll all be 
more comfortable. When we hit one of 
those bad spans we’ll just get the ball into 
him, he’ll hit three or four of those hooks 
and we’ll be out of it." 

As Costello has said, anyone who has 
a 7' 2“ center has to be stupid not to be 
aware of him. Anybody want today’s 
Bucks and 15 points? For a game next 
March? 


SIGHS OF RELIEF 

I n Boston, Dave Cowens made his 
return last week, too— somewhat 
ahead of schedule and with the Celtics 
in less desperate shape than the Bucks. 
Minus their center since he broke a bone 
in his right foot during an exhibition 
game, the defending NBA champions 
were 9-8, far below their .800 record at 
this time last year but still definitely in 
the division race. Half of Boston's losses 
had come in one-point games. The night 
of Cowens’ return the Celts won a one- 
pointer, 95 -94 over Phoenix — an omen, 
the faithful were sure. 

In his second game, against Seattle, 
Cowens was in and out all evening, still 
tiring easily and obviously out of sync. 
But, back in at 6:40 of the fourth peri- 
od. he set off a rally that produced 12 
straight points in a mere 1 :55 and turned 
the game around. Three fast-break bas- 
kets, two Cowens free throws and bombs 
by Cowens and John Havlicek detonated 
the Celtics toward a 104-99 win. 

"He sparks everybody,” says Forward 
Paul Silas. "Seeing a big guy diving for 
loose balls sets up a chain reaction. We 
knew if we could stay around .500 until 
Dave got back, we’d be O.K." 

While his teammates waited and hung 
in at about .500, Cowens single-minded- 
ly prepared for his comeback. He worked 
out a conditioning program for himself 
and, unlike Abdul-Jabbar, attended ev- 
ery Celtic practice and home game. "We 
appreciated the fact that he wanted to 
be around," Silas says. "He was con- 
cerned enough to show up.” 

1 ‘Once I was able to scrimmage,” Cow- 
ens says, ' *20 minutes was as good as two 
hours of exercise." Cowens is encouraged 
by his progress. "I can’t go for a pro- 
longed period at a fast pace,” he says, 
"so I pick my spots. But my timing is 
coming back and I can jump higher and 
more consistently.” In his fourth game, 
against New York, he started for the first 
time and played 41 minutes of the rug- 
ged sort of game everyone remembers 
him for — barreling down the floor, 
thrashing around like a man possessed. 
“Even with his timing off - ,” says Coach 
Tommy Heinsohn, "it's like night and 
day when Dave is in there. He’s a com- 
manding figure. He goes in and sticks his 
fanny in somebody's face.” 

"He may still not be able to do a lot 


IN BOSTON, TOO 

of things,” says Havlicek, the spiritual 
leader of the Celtics, "but we weren’t 
very fluid in our offensive patterns with- 
out him. In those four one-point games, 
the lack of timing on a play could have 
been the difference." Characteristically, 
Havlicek brushed aside questions about 
his own physical problem, a right knee 
that has become increasingly painful be- 
cause of suspected calcium deposits in the 
joint. The knee is not loo painful to play 
on. Havlicek insists. Yet he has not quite 
been able to run with his old abandon, 
and it would be ironic and trouble for 
the Celtics — if just as one of their big men 
came roaring back, the other one head- 
ed for the infirmary. 

— Jane Gross 


Cowens lays one In over Seattle's Watts. 




THE COWBOYS CALL 
ON THE MAD BOMBER 

On the brink of elimination from the playoffs, Dallas turned to its rookie 
quarterback, a dead shot with his six-guns, too by EDWIN SHRAKE 


H ere is Clint Longley, 22 years old, 
bold and scattered-looking in a boy- 
ish way, the nice kid from the next ranch 
down the road who has a peculiar twist 
for catching rattlesnakes and blasting 
away at stumps and bushes with his two 
six-guns. Clint is standing on the side- 
line at Texas Stadium, noting on a clip- 
board the play that the third-place Dal- 
las Cowboys have just run in the third 
quarter this Thanksgiving Day afternoon 
against the second-place Washington 
Redskins. All of a sudden he hears a 
voice: “Longley, get your helmet.” 

For a moment Longley can’t find his 
helmet. He hadn’t figured he would need 
it. He is a rookie quarterback who would 
have been playing for Abilene Christian 
College instead of Dallas this fall if he 
hadn't decided to go ahead and gradu- 
ate last summer. Longley looks up and 
sees Roger Staubach, the No. 1 quarter- 
back, ambling off the field with glass eye- 
balls and a stoned frown. Staubach has 
been knocked goofy by a Redskin line- 
backer; he can walk, but he doesn’t know 
where he is. Someone says to Longley, 
"Get ’em, Bomber.” 

A few weeks ago Craig Morton would 
have gone in to replace Staubach. But 
Morton told the Cowboys he was tired 
of playing behind Staubach and refused 
to report for work one day and eventu- 
ally was traded to the New York Giants. 
So there is no quarterback left for Dal- 
las but Longley, who got the nickname 
Mad Bomber in training camp when he 
threw a pass that clanged off an upper 
rung of Tom Landry's coaching tower. 

This is exactly the situation the Red- 
skins have been asking for. The Cow- 
boys, struggling with bad luck much of 
the season, are all but out of the play- 
offs for the first time since 1966. What 
the Redskins need to do to clinch a play- 
off spot is hold on to a 16-3 lead; Dallas 


would be finished and the Redskins 
would be all but certain of being the 
NFC’s wild-card selection. Washington 
Defensive Tackle Diron Talbert said ear- 
lier that he hoped Staubach would try to 
run with the ball so the Redskins could 
put him to sleep and then have fun with 
the rookie, who never had been in a reg- 
ular-season league game. 

The Mad Bomber comes in. Staubach 
slumps on the bench with a towel around 
his neck and a popper at his nose, won- 
dering where everybody went. The Dal- 
las offensive line is very solicitous of 
Longley, swearing to protect him and of- 
fering advice on how to call formations. 
Fullback Walt Garrison starts to repeat 
a play he has brought in from Landry. 
Halfway through this lengthy recitation, 
Longley says, “Save your breath, I know 
the play.” 

Sixty-three thousand people in the 
semiroofed stadium and millions on na- 
tional TV are watching. Upstairs, Cow- 
boy General Manager Tex Schramm has 
been talking about his team being in tran- 
sition, the older players fading a bit, the 
younger ones moving up (more than half 
of the Cowboys have been in the league 
three years or less). “We’re the team 
of tomorrow,” Schramm says. Then he 
sees Staubach flattened. Schramm’s face 
swells up as he forgets to exhale. "We’ll 
have to be the team of tomorrow today,” 
he says. 

In less than nine minutes the Mad 
Bomber takes Dallas to two touchdowns, 
one of them a 35-yard pass to Billy Joe 
DuPree. The Cowboys are ahead, 17-16, 
as the fourth quarter begins. The stadium 
is rocking with emotion. Even the people 
in the private boxes are screaming, with 
cocktails and turkey sandwiches in their 
hands. As Morton came along to win 
crowd support away from Don Mere- 
dith, and as Staubach did the same thing 



The big play: Longley to Pearson for a TD. 


to Morton, now it is Longley who is the 
darling. And the Cowboys have been 
tough, though cursed, in the fourth quar- 
ter all year. Up to this game, Dallas has 
outscored opponents 82-19 in the fourth 
quarter, but nine of the opposing points 
were late field goals that cost them three 
games. 

The Redskins get the football and bust 
in for another touchdown and a 23-17 
lead. And then they recover a Dallas 
fumble and have a mere 24-yard field 
goal to put the game away for good. 
One of the Cowboys’ troubles this year 
has been the failure to make big plays — 
interceptions, fumble recoveries, break- 
aways. But Defensive End Ed (Too Tall) 
Jones, another rookie, now makes a very 
big play, stomping over Washington 
blockers to bat away the field-goal try. 
With five minutes to go, Dallas has the 
ball again. Center John Fitzgerald greets 
Longley in the huddle by saying, “Stay 
cool, Bomber, don’t get rattled. We’ll 
take it on in.” 

“We don’t want to score yet,” replies 
Longley. “There’s too much time left.” 

Longley throws a pass to Drew Pear- 
son, who fumbles to the Redskins. Elev- 
en days earlier, when Washington beat 
Dallas 28-21 , Pearson, the leading receiv- 
er in the NFC, watched with dismay as 
a fourth-down pass bounced off his arms 
in the end zone at the end of the game. 
Now this fumble depresses him immense- 
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ly. “Don’t get down,” Bob Hayes tells 
him. “We’re still in it.” 

The Dallas defense holds and makes 
the Redskins punt, and the Cowboys 
have the ball with 1 :45 to play and no 
time-outs. Soon it becomes fourth and 
six at their 44. Now there is not too much 
time left. 

But Longley throws a cool fourth- 
down pass to Hayes over the middle and 
Bob gets the first down at the 50. With 
35 seconds left and the ball at midfield, 
Landry sends in a play that requires Pear- 
son to run a down-and-in 20 yards deep. 
In the huddle Pearson suggests he fake 
instead, move inside and try to split the 
two defensive backs who will be cover- 
ing him (Washington has seven defensive 
backs in the game for this play) and race 
for the end zone. “What have we got to 
lose?” says Longley. 

The Dallas line keeps the Redskins off 
Longley for at least five seconds. The 
Mad Bomber pumps and throws — and 
there is Pearson at the four-yard line, 
reaching up to take the ball over his 
shoulder and going on in to score. On 
the sideline you can feel the stadium 
quake as the energy released by one huge, 
incredible cry rockets around the walls 
and soars through the hole in the roof. 
Efren Herrera, still another rookie, kicks 
the extra point, and Dallas leads, 24-23. 
Washington has one more chance with 
28 seconds left, but the Cowboys grab a 
fumble and wait it out. 

It is a nearly unbelievable ending. Nor- 
mally, Texas Stadium is nearly empty 
four minutes after a game is over, but 
this time about 40,000 people just keep 
standing there. Longley runs back onto 
the field for a television interview, comb- 
ing his hair with his hands. The touch- 
down pass is shown in replay on the TV 
sets in the private boxes, and the place 
comes apart again, with almost as big an 
explosion of noise and energy as fol lowed 
the actual event. 

By now, Staubach has been conscious 
for five minutes. "I was ready to go 
back in,” he says, “but I didn’t deserve 
to go back in. I loved seeing Longley do 
it.” 

In the locker room, the grinning Cow- 
boys are talking about the Bomber. One 
tells of going on a quail hunt with Long- 
ley when he showed up with a shotgun 
and two pistols worn Hollywood gun- 
slinger-style (he is kin to the notorious 
Texas gunfighter Wild Bill Longley, who 


was hanged in 1878) and blew holes in 
every cactus and fence post they passed. 
Another says, “The secret of the Bomb- 
er’s success is an uncluttered mind.” 

Longley played junior high football in 
Dallas and high school ball in Littleton, 
Colo, and went to Abilene Christian 
without a scholarship. There he estab- 
lished several NAIA passing records be- 
fore the Cowboys got him in a draft trade 
from Cincinnati. In the locker room he 
pulls on his boots and leather jacket. He 
has a very toothy smile, and there is no 
reason for him to keep it off his face. He 
has just packed away thrills enough to 
fill up most people forever. 

“I wasn’t nervous, there was no time 
for that, but I sure was excited,” he says. 
“I tried to guess with them. I knew what 


I would do to a rookie quarterback if I 
was the Redskins. On that last pass, when 
the ball was halfway there, I saw Drew 
had got the defensive back turned 
around, and I knew we had a shot at it. 
Well, after all, this is what I’ve been train- 
ing for.” 

The Cowboys still have a long way to 
go. They must play Cleveland and Oak- 
land while the Redskins play Los Ange- 
les and Chicago. It would take two wins 
by Dallas and two losses by Washington 
to put the Cowboys into the playoffs 
again. Still . . . Staubach no doubt will 
be the Dallas quarterback for the climac- 
tic games, and the Mad Bomber will be 
over there on the sidelines, noting the 
plays on his clipboard, wondering if it 
will happen to him again. end 


Triumphant Longley is mobbed by gleeful Rayfle/d Wright (70) and other exuberant Cowboys. 



BOARD AND VROOM 
ON THE BIG ONES 

Hawaiians take pride in the huge waves at Waimea, and it was fitting that 
they appeared for the world championships by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 


I n its holiday edition last Thursday 
morning, the Honolulu Advertiser 
headlined its lead editorial thanks for 
what? Given the state of the economy, 
the world and the Union, it seemed a rea- 
sonable question. But by nightfall a con- 
siderable group of Hawaiians thought it 
was the best Thanksgiving ever. After 
four frustrating years, the big waves — 
and the big guns — had come at last to 
Waimea Bay on Hawaii's north shore. 

Waimea Bay is one of the most beau- 
tiful coves in the Hawaiian coastline, and 
also a theater of the grotesque. Most of 
the year, and always in summer, it is flat 
as a pond. But on relatively rare occa- 
sions the Aleut gods of the North Pa- 
cific aim their stormy southbound swells 
in precisely the right direction and Wai- 
mea Bay becomes not only a microcosm 
but almost an exaggeration of the power 
of the sea. When the proprietors of Smir- 
noff Vodka moved their World Pro-Am 
Surfing Championship from California 
to Hawaii in 1970, they had an eye on 
Waimea. But for a long time Waimea 
looked the other way. 

“Someday we get big waves," said Sol 
Aikau, the redoubtable father of two of 
Hawaii's best surfers, Eddie and Clyde 
Aikau, who just happen to be lifeguards 
at Waimea. Someday was last Thursday, 
but for an agonizing 10 days it seemed 
more likely to be some year. In the past 
Smirnoff had allotted from two to seven 
days for the contest, and it always had 
been completed in a single day, but nev- 
er since 1970 in really satisfactory surf. 
This year the sponsors decided to sched- 
ule a two-week alert, with all competitors 
required to check in on Nov. 18 and stand 
by until conditions were right. Thirty-six 
world-class surfers had been invited to 
Hawaii, six of them women. 

At 8:30 on Thanksgiving morning an 
awesome 35- to 40-foot set swept clear 
across the entrance to the bay, clear 
across the beach and spilled into the state 


park. The surf was up, all right, up as it 
had never been before for any surfing 
contest anywhere. Up too high to suit 
some of the competitors, who were frank- 
ly frightened. But the 35-plus set was one 
of those aberrant phenomena that the 
ocean produces only haphazardly. It 
took 45 minutes for the sea to establish 
a pattern. Then it was clear that the av- 
erage wave would be 20 to 25 feet, and 
the sets, though monumental, were well 
spaced. The meet was on. 

The first semifinal heat was only 20 
minutes old when Australia's Ian Cairns, 
the defending champion, met disaster, a 
ferocious wipeout that sent his board one 
way and him another. By the time he re- 
covered it, he was out of contention. Ha- 
waii's Larry Bertleman, up on a 25- foot- 
er, saw the wave become entirely vertical 
and his board drop out from under him. 
Clyde Aikau was the only master of the 
waves in that heat. He caught half a doz- 
en, rode them with skill and valor, and 
won, beating Sam Hawk of Hawaii, who 
also qualified for the final. 

The first big surprise came in the sec- 
ond semifinal heat when Peter Townend 
of Australia, a frail-appearing 21-ycar- 
old, beat out Hawaii’s James (Booby) 
Jones for first. Barry Kanaipuni, anoth- 
er Hawaiian surfer, was retired early 
when the depth-charge force of a wipe- 
out broke his board squarely across the 
middle. In midmorning two successive 
sets of 35-foot-plus waves boomed across 
the bay. Nobody tried to ride them. "No- 
body could ride those sets," Meet Direc- 
tor Fred Hemmings said. 

The second surprise, one greeted with 
delirium by the pro-Hawaiian crowd, 
was a triumph by Reno Abellira, a 24- 
year-old Sunset Beach board maker, in 
semifinal heat No. 3. Abellira, who had 
never before won a major surfing con- 
test, edged Jeff Hakman of Hawaii, just 
as Hakman had edged him in one of the 
prelims. In the process Abellira did some- 


thing few surfers have ever done — he 
caught and rode a 30-foot wave. 

The sun was high and hot by now. and 
the crowd had swelled to an estimated 
10,000, many perched on car rooftops 
and the rest ranged nervously along the 
cupped shore — nervously because the gi- 
ant waves threatened to sweep the whole 
park. It was a hungry crowd, and it 
smelled something better than turkey: 
never before had Hawaii pul five men 
into the final. Only the Australian Town- 
end was there to represent the other 
countries originally entered (the “other 
countries,” as specified by the Hawaiian 
who had announced the preliminaries the 
preceding Sunday, included California, 
Puerto Rico. Florida and “East Coast,” 
as well as South Africa and Peru). 

When the six finalists lined up before 
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the judges’ stand for final instructions, 
they were dwarfed by their gun boards. 
No fancy- Dan seven-footers here. Not 
one was shorter than nine feet. "In surf 
like this,'' Hemmings said, "only a gun 
will do it — speed and stability, not flashy 
cutbacks and loops." Most eyes were on 
Clyde Aikau, the risen son of Sol, and 
Booby Jones. 

By now the surf was breaking almost 
straight in, enormous waves, still in the 
20- to 25-foot range, that lapped over like 
milk spilling from a bowl, without the 
right or left curl that sometimes produc- 
es the "green room" tubes beloved of 
surfing mystics. Such waves made a long 
ride difficult to impossible. Once up, the 
competitor had to drive down the almost 
sheer face of the wave and flee the pur- 
suing white water, sometimes down a 


canyon between two waves, and then 
"kick out," or get wiped out. Only a few 
of the finalists managed to transfer from 
one wave to another for the swift revers- 
es easily done in lesser seas. But one of 
them was Reno Abellira, who seemed to 
catch a wave and somehow fly back for 
the next one. Halfway through the final 
an uninformed spectator said, "Looks to 
me like the waves are kind of petering 
out." As though in reply, a monstrous 
boomer snatched Booby Jones and lit- 
erally blew his board in two. 

When the competition closed and the 
six contestants were assembled in the 
awards area, no one could be sure who 
had won. but no one doubted that it 
would be a Hawaiian. Hemmings read 
the finish aloud: sixth, Booby Jones: 
fifth, Sam Hawk; fourth, Peter Townend; 


third, Clyde Aikau (some groans): sec- 
ond, JelTHakman. Pandemonium. Reno 
Abcllira's pretty wife slipped into the en- 
closure to cover him with hugs and kisses 
and the Smirnoff man stepped forward 
with a check for $5,000. 

Had the winner ever ridden bigger 
waves? Reno flashed an incandescent 
smile. “No,” he said, "not bigger than 
those." How had he felt out there? "I 
was scared." 

Is Abellira the best wave rider on 
earth? That is hardly in doubt now, for 
it was, indeed, the biggest, toughest sea 
ever surfed in competition. Said the vet- 
eran contestant Craig (Owl) Chapman: 
"If you took all the waves surfed compet- 
itively in California for 20 years and on 
the East Coast for five, they wouldn’t add 
up to what you saw today." end 


Winner Abellira (right) and runner-up Jeff Hakman slide acrobatically down the slope of a wave whose tumbling crest threatens to engulf them. 





THAT CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE 

II was caused by USC, ii lasted almost 17 minutes and its victim was Notre Dame. When it was over, Anthony Davis 
and his teammates were on solid ground while the Irish lay buried under a mountain of points by JOE JARES 


E very Tuesday morning during the 
football season USC Coach John 
McKay sits down in a campus confer- 
ence room for a Continental break- 
fast with a group of sportswriters. 
This informal gab session is face- 
tiously known in various quarters as 
Rolls and Rhetoric, Doughnuts and 
Doubletalk or Munch with McKay. 
Last week the munch bunch heard the 
silver-haired coach voice his respect for 
Notre Dame and especially its nation- 
leading defense, which had allowed a 
mere eight touchdowns all season and an 
awesomely meager average of 2.2 yards 
per rush. 

"They do not leak,” he said. “They 
submerge you.” 

Apparently pleased with this nautical 
expression, McKay moved on to Notre 
Dame’s 266-pound defensive end, Steve 
Niehaus, who "looks as big as a whale 
and moves like a porpoise.” The Irish 


had, he added ominously, "a lot of big 
guys running around hitting people. 
You’re not going to make a lot of points 
on them.” 

Ha! That just shows you how much 
coaches know. Last Saturday in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum, before 83,552 in-per- 
son guests and a national TV audience, 
USC sportingly spotted Notre Dame 24 
points and then started one of the most 
remarkable scoring blitzkriegs in college 
football history and the worst disaster 
for the Irish since the potato famine. The 
rampaging Trojans came back from 24-0 
to win going away, 55-24. 

This is how it happened - the plays 
that Notre Dame Coach Ara Parseghian 
will have nightmares about for years to 
come: 

Quarterback Pat Haden hits Tailback 
Anthony Davis on a swing pass for sev- 
en yards and a touchdown. Conversion 
attempt smothered by the center of the 


Irish line: 10 seconds left in the first half. 
Notre Dame 24-6. 

Kickoff to start the second half. Da- 
vis, who scored six TDs against the Irish 
in the Coliseum two years ago, catches 
the ball two yards deep in his end zone, 
races up the middle, gets a key block f rom 
Ricky Bell, cuts to the left sideline and 
goes all the way for a touchdown (the 
sixth time he has done it in his career, an 
NCAA record). Two-point conversion 
attempt no good. Only 14 seconds used 
up. Notre Dame 24-12. 

Davis squirts six yards for a touch- 
down follow ing a 3 1 -yard pass from 
Haden to the coach’s son, Johnny Mc- 
Kay. Kick good for the extra point; 3:25 
gone in the third quarter. Notre Dame 
24-19. 

Kevin Bruce’s fumble recovery and 
two long Haden pass completions put 
USC on the Irish four and Davis carries 
it over. Davis dives in for a two-point 
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When Davis returned the second-half kickoff 
for a touchdown, he had a full Trojan escort. 

conversion; 6:23 gone in the third quar- 
ter. USC takes the lead 27-24. 

Marvin Cobb’s 56-yard punt return 
has helped USC reach the Irish 1 8. From 
there Haden hits McKay in the end zone. 
Kick good; 9:23 gone in the third. USC 
34-24. 

Charles Phillips’ interception has 
stopped an Irish drive. Haden connects 
with McKay for a 44-yard touchdown 
pass. Kick good as the third period ends. 
USC 41-24. 

After Bruce makes his second fumble 
recovery. Haden hits Shelton Diggs in the 
end zone for a 16-yard touchdown. Kick 
good. Just 17 seconds gone in the fourth 
quarter. USC 48-24. 

Irish Quarterback Tom Clements tries 
a long pass. Phillips makes his third in- 
terception of the day and returns it 58 
yards for a touchdown, holding the ball 
aloft for the last 20 yards. Kick good; 
1 :44 gone in the fourth. USC 55-24. 

In just under 17 minutes USC had 
scored eight touchdowns and 55 points, 
the dazzling Davis had accounted for 26 
of them, Haden had completed eight 
passes in eight attempts for 1 44 yards and 
four touchdowns, McKay had caught 
four passes for 1 10 yards and two touch- 
downs. Phillips had intercepted two pass- 
es and returned them 83 yards, continued 



McKay ( above) caught two scoring passes. Haden. who his coach says Is the best 

proving he Is more than the coach’s son. passer he ever saw, wants his calls heard. 



EARTHQUAKE continued 


Bruce had recovered two fumbles and 
Parseghian had contemplated hara-kiri 
with a yard-line marker. 

Up in the press box Ohio State Coach 
Woody Hayes was doing the color com- 
mentary for ABC television. He is the 
only top coach to have a winning edge 
over McKay, and his Buckeyes will meet 
the Trojans once again on New Year’s 
Day in the Rose Bowl. After the eighth 
touchdown Saturday, the USC rooting 
section chanted, “Woody, you're next!” 

With some 1 3 minutes still to play, the 
Trojans had conquered Ireland, but be- 
fore they could roll over Austria. Poland 
and Denmark, McKay pulled out his first 
string and let Quarterbacks Vince Evans 
and Rob Adolph finish out the game. 
McKay seldom shows any emotion on 
the sideline. Train the binoculars on him 
when an entire stadium is erupting in 
cheers, boos or hiccups and he usually 
will be calmly pacing back and forth like 
a commuter waiting for the 7: 1 4 or stand- 
ing with his arms folded across his chest 
like a bored spectator at a street-corner 
political rally. But when his son came off 
the field with Hudcn and Davis for the 


Phillips intercepted three Clements passes. 
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Ara's expressions ranged from joy to agony. 


last time in the fourth quarter, none of 
them measuring more than six feet tall 
or weighing more than 183 pounds, he 
hugged them all at the same time. 

“There have never been three smaller 
kids who have done so much so often," 
he told them. 

It was the second-straight clutch per- 
formance on national TV for Davis (he 
gained 1 95 yards from scrimmage against 
UCLA the week before), but it proba- 
bly came too late to win him the Hcis- 
man Trophy. Ballots for that award had 
to be in the Downtown Athletic Club in 
New York City by Tuesday, Dec. 3. and 
it is likely that most of them were mailed 
before Saturday's game and that most of 
them named Ohio State’s Archie Grif- 
fin. Perhaps there should be a recount 
after the two of them match footwork in 
Pasadena Jan. I. 

But trophies and bowl games were not 
the prime issue Saturday in the latest ep- 
isode in what McKay the Elder calls "the 
greatest interscctional series in college 
football." The Irish-Trojan war has been 
raging since 1926, and the two teams 
make a habit of knocking each other out 
of national championship contention. It 
has happened at least eight times. The ri- 
valry is made a little more interesting be- 
cause USC, founded by Methodists but 
now non-denominational, has a large 
Catholic enrollment. In fact, McKay is 
an Irish Catholic, while Parseghian is an 
Armenian Presbyterian. 


USC, fourth in the UPI poll and sixth 
in the AP, was favored by four points 
over Notre Dame, ranked fifth by both 
wire services. USC was 8-1-1 while No- 
tre Dame was 9-1 and it figured to be 
just the rugged defensive battle that Mc- 
Kay envisioned. He predicted “fierce 
hitting on both sides” and on that point 
he was correct. It was just that Notre 
Dame did all the hitting in the first half 
and USC did it all in the second. 

Quarterback Clements, relying mostly 
on Fullback Wayne Bullock up the mid- 
dle, led the Irish to a touchdown the sec- 
ond time they had the ball, after which 
USC pulled a bonehead play. With 
fourth dow n and inches to go on their 29, 
the Trojans — that is. Coach McKay — 
elected to try for it. But when Notre 
Dame switched into a goal-line defense. 
McKay couldn't get Haden’s attention to 
call a time out. Haden tried a quarter- 
back sneak against a stacked line that had 
everybody but George Gipp waiting for 
him. No gain. On Notre Dame's first play 
Clements hit Pete Demmcrle with a 
29-yard TD pass. 14-0. 

A short field goal and a fine 79-yard 
drive to still another touchdown made it 
24-0, and USC fans nervously remem- 
bered the disastrous 5 1 -0 loss in the Col- 
iseum eight years before. The Haden-to- 
Davis TD pass at the halftime gun cut 
the margin to 18, but the Trojan cause 
still seemed hopeless. 

In 1964 USC had gone to the locker 
room down 17 points and had come 
out in the second half to overtake No- 
tre Dame and rob the Irish of a na- 
tional title. McKay was not hesitant in 
reminding his players of that game 10 
years before. 

“We needed a catalyst to do it,” he 
said later. “I said if we could score the 
first time we had the ball — which I said 
in 1964, too- — I thought we would win. 
. . . We agreed at halftime that there is 
no NCAA rule against blocking on a 
kickoff.” 

Block they did and Davis took care 
of the rest. 

“I had to keep wiggling," he said. "I 
didn't see daylight until that last block. 
Then I just kept going. They weren't 
going to catch me. It's the best all-round 
game I’ve played. 1 did everything well. 
I caught passes, ran from scrimmage, 
returned kickoffs and even blocked pret- 
ty well.” 

The blitzkrieg was on (“A.D.’s return 

continued 
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GAF XL- 128 Super 8 Movie Camera. 

Ir was the first cheesecake scene she ever played, but it was an 
award-winning performance. 

Because Jennifer’s father wasn’t leaving anything to chance. 

He used the GAF K XL-128 Super 8 Movie Camera, which lets you shoot 
almost anywhere without movie lights. So, you can have-great movies, even 
when the light’s not. 

The GAF XL-128 also has a push-button power zoom, an 
electric eye for automatic exposure control, through- the- lens 
viewing that lets you see your shot before you shoot it. 

With the GAF XL-128, you shoot beautiful movies in 
practically any light, whether it’s in the nude or not. 








Energy from 

How Exxon is putting 
America's newest fuel to work 
for you today. 


Energy from the atom is one of our 
country's most promising sources 
of power. Today, nuclear power sup- 
plies 7% of America's electricity. 

Ten years from now. nuclear 
energy should be generating about 
one-third of our electrical power By 
the year 2000, over half of it will 
probably be supplied by nuclear 
energy. 

Where uranium is found. 

Uranium ore is the raw material for 
nuclear fuel. So far, the known com- 
mercial deposits of uranium that 
have been found in America are 
mostly in the western states. 

One of the largest deposits dis- 
covered in recent years is the site 
of Exxon's Highland Mine near 


Casper, Wyoming Here, we are min- 
ing 2.000 tons of uranium ore a day. 

Once the ore is mined, we extract 
the uranium from the ore and turn it 
into a fine powder known as 
"yellow cake." 

It is then converted into a gas 
and sent to plants run by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Here, the fis- 
sionable. or energy-producing, 
component is concentrated. This 
process is called enrichment. 

The fuel for a reactor. 

We make the enriched uranium into 
fuel for nuclear reactors at Exxon 
Nuclear Company’s plant in Rich- 
land, Washington 

First, we convert it into pellets 
about twice the size of an aspirin 



A single tiny pellet ot enriched uranium 
can generate as much energy as t50 gal- 
lons ot luel oil. Thousands o I these pellets 
go into a nuclear luel bundle. A single 
bundle can generate enough electricity to 
run 4,000 average-sized homes. 

tablet. After numerous checks for 
precise weight, size, shape and uni- 
formity, the pellets are sealed in zir- 
conium or stainless steel tubes. The 
tubes are then grouped together in 
a precise geometric pattern to form 
a fuel bundle or assembly. 

When these assemblies have 
passed several thousand checks 
and inspections, they are shipped 
to nuclear electric-power generat- 
ing plants. It takes about 600 assem- 
blies to make up the core or heat 
source of a nuclear reactor. And 
such a reactor can generate 
enough electricity to run a city the 
size of Boston. 

Making nuclear power plentiful. 

Exxon is currently working on sev- 
eral projects to expand the availa- 



This is Exxon's uranium mine in Wyoming When the surface mining is completed, most ot the 
area will be tilled in. contoured and planted to match the rest ol the countryside Grass, wild- 
I lowers and shrubs that Exxon planted are already growing on earth that has been excavated 



Uranium 



An engineer at Exxon Nuclear Company shows a young visitor how a luel bundle is assembled. Dozens ol zirconium or stainless steel tubes are 
tilled with uranium pellets, then grouped together to torm a nuclear luel bundle. As many as 6 00 bundles make up the core or heat source ot a reactor. 


bility of nuclear energy. 

One involves the use of pluto- 
nium to conserve uranium ore. Plu- 
tonium is a by-product of today’s 
commercial nuclear reactor By sub- 
stituting plutonium for uranium, the 
same amount of nuclear fuel can be 
produced while saving uranium. 

In another project, Exxon Nu- 
clear Company is looking into the 
technology and economics of ura- 
nium enrichment 
At the moment all enrichment in 
the U S is done by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. As the demand 
for enriched uranium grows, private 


industry may take on part of this job. 

What's delaying nuclear power? 

As we pointed out, today only 7% of 
America's electrical power comes 
from nuclear plants. The figure is 
small because the construction of 
new plants has been delayed. En- 
vironmental concerns, labor short- 
ages. technical problems, late 
deliveries of specialized equipment 
and changes in regulatory proce- 
dures have all taken their toll. 

As these matters are resolved, 
the nation will begin to depend 
more and more on nuclear energy 


to produce the electricity to run its 
factories, heat its homes and cook 
its meals. 

Not an easy job. 

Making America more self-suffi 
cient as an energy-producing na 
tion through the use of nuclear 
power will not be an easy job. But 
Exxon believes we need to reach 
this goal as soon as possible. 




Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 




Almost everyone at the 
corral today has a gimmick, 
I Find the one who doesn't. 

1. No. He's Brandon Kowz. 

> M Gimmick: Rides tall in the 
saddle (ever since he sat on a branding iron). Smokes "Quick 
Draw” cigarettes— one draw and the taste is shot. 2. No. He’s 
Sid E. Slicker. Outfit is his gimmick: He looks like something that 
fell off a wedding cake. 3. No. She's May Aiken Bach. Buys 
every camping gimmick made. Even her horse opens up into 


a sofa. Tried an orange-flavor cigarette, but didn't know whether to 
smoke it— or squeeze it into her drink. 4 . Nope. He's Harry Decamp 
Kunsler. Wears gimmick on back, especially during hunting season 
Was later attacked by a moose— who couldn't read. 5. Right. 

He goes back to nature to get away from the fads and gimmicks. ta|H 
Likes his cigarettes natural and honest, too. Camel Filters. 

No nonsense. All flavor. 6 . No. He's Tim Berwulf. Gimmick: 

"Expert" tracker. He once followed tracks 
into a cave— and shot a train. 




* 


Camel Filters. CAMEL 
They're not for everybody ■ jujimmuf 

( but tftey could be for you). 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



19 mg. "tar!' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 74. 




EARTHQUAKE continued 


was a spark, like a firecracker explod- 
ing,” said Phillips) and nothing Notre 
Dame did from then on turned out right 
and everything the Trojans tried worked 
beautifully. USC never did move consis- 
tently on the ground against the whale 
and his friends, but with fumble recover- 
ies, interceptions, kickoff and punt re- 
turns and Haden’s arm, there was not 
much need for infantry. Parseghian 
thought he knew at least one reason for 
the second-half Irish debacle. 

"Our problem is that we did not have 
a good week of preparation,” he said. "It 
was 20 and 30 degrees all week and we 
had to practice indoors almost all the 
time. The cold weather seems to thicken 
the blood or something. We’ve never had 
a good second half out here.” 

Over in the Trojan locker room there 
were heroes aplenty, but McKay seemed 
to take the greatest delight in Haden’s big 
day because, to the coach's disgust, for 
the third year in a row Haden probably 
will not be the all-Pac-8 quarter- 
back and many people have scoffed at 
McKay’s statement that Haden is the 
best passer he has ever seen. 

“I said it in the beginning, I said it in 
the middle, I say it now,” McKay told 
the press. “Pat Haden is a great quarter- 
back — an excellent runner and a great 
passer.” 

The game was a statistician’s dream. 
Haden, a potential Rhodes scholar, 
equaled the USC record for most touch- 
down passes in a game, with four. Davis 
upped his career Pacific-8 rushing record 
to 3,657 yards and his touchdown total 
against Notre Dame to 1 1. The Trojans 
have not lost in the Coliseum in 20 games. 
USC fell just four points short of the most 
ever run up against the Irish (a Blan- 
chard-Davis Army team scored 59 in 
1944). USC's 35 points in the third quar- 
ter were the most ever given up by the 
Irish in one period. Nine out of 10 Notre 
Dame fans interviewed in the parking 
lots thought Davis returned kickoffs so 
well because he has thin blood. 

USC fans streaming out of the huge 
stadium were thinking of Buckeye blood, 
thick or thin. You see, if USC beats Ohio 
State in the Rose Bowl and Notre Dame 
cooperates by beating undefeated Ala- 
bama in the Orange Bowl, with undefeat- 
ed Oklahoma excluded f rom the U PI poll, 
McKay could have his fourth national 
championship. Or at least half of it. He’ll 
take it. end 
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Evans 


Give Buccaneer, coupling swashbuckling good looks with the 
quiet comfort of glove leather and natural fleece lining. At most 
fine men s shoe and department stores. Or ask us where Made in 
U.S.A. by L.B. Evans' Son Co.. Wakefield. MA 01880. 



Seagram Distillers Company, N Y., N.Y.86/90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 



CAPTAIN KING KEEPS 'EM FLYING 


In her new role as a coach and crusader for all amateur athletes, Mlcki exudes the same unsinkable spirit 
that carried her to an Olympic gold medal off the springboard in Munich by KENNY MOORE 


C aptain Micki King has come to understand, in these 
two years since the Munich Olympics, that the tele- 
vision camera inserts moments of mutual experience into 
our lives. Most everyone she meets tells her that the details 
of her triumph in the three-meter springboard diving arc 
fixed in memory with peculiar clarity. They remember long 
pauses on the board before her dives, when this willowy 
girl with the broad back and sun-streaked hair would squirm 
and hitch her suit and seem so frightened. They recall the 
stunning precision of her body in flight, of the clean, un- 
hurried descent into the rich purple of Munich’s pool. And 
most clearly of all, they can see her rising after her last 
dive, mounting the stairs from the water with a relieved 
smile, then looking over her shoulder at the judges' scores, 
her expression, caught perfectly by the camera, sharpening 
to a glittering recognition of victory. Finally, as the gold 
medal was placed around her neck and the anthem played, 
she stood weeping calmly, and the cameras left her. 

Moments later. Captain King was led by an official to 
chemistry’s contribution to the Olympics, the doping uri- 
nalysis, and the mood of the proceedings began to change. 

"The attendants tried everything,” she says now. “They 
gave me quarts of Coke, ran warm water by my ear. But 
with the excitement and everything, it was two hours be- 
fore I got out of there.” 

By then it was nearly midnight and King’s teammates 
had long since gone into downtown Munich to celebrate 
her win. Meanwhile, "All my own need to go wild was 
gone; there was no thumping excitement. 1 was dreamy, I 
was just sort of floating. . . .” 

She drifted into the Olympic Village dining hall and sat 
with a couple of Australian weight lifters, strangers, who 
poured her a glass of wine. "Compete today?” asked one. 
“Yeah. You?” 

“Yes, the pity,” they said. "Bombed. How did you go?” 
"I did . . . O.K.,” she said, suddenly embarrassed. All 
eyes fell on the box she had brought with her. 

"May we?” 

"Sure.” 

And there was the gold medal. Slowly, the weight lift- 

as independent as the Air Force falcon she admires, King teach- 
es tennis and diving to cadets, and battles with the Establishment. 


ers rose, took up their glasses and drank a solemn toast. 

"May you serve it well,” they said. 

In a iandscapc of mesas and pines, shrouded in fog, stand 
the steel and marble and glass buildings of the A : r Force 
Academy, huge beyond any human scale. The chilly, ethe- 
real air at 7,000 feet opens the senses of the visitor to the 
harsh calls of magpies, to an awareness of looming moun- 
tains within the mists. Ten major structures serve the needs 
of over 4,000 cadets. A dormitory is five stories high, a quar- 
ter-mile long, with 1,300 rooms. The dining hall covers two 
acres. Athletic fields rise in rich green tiers to the tan and 
crumbling base of Colorado’s Rampart Range, one ridge 

continued 
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CAPTAIN KING continued 


removed from the windswept barren 
slopes of Pike's Peak. An ice hockey are- 
na, a basketball arena, a football prac- 
tice field enclosed by a Tartan track, doz- 
ens of courts and smaller gyms, a 75-yard 
pool and 10-meter diving platform — all 
are contained within two awesome build- 
ings of cold and lustrous stone. 

The autumn wind swirls the fog high- 


MICKI IN MUNICH: EVERYONE REMEMBERS 

er and seeps in a numbing stream beneath 
the doors to the pool. The divers, prac- 
ticing, hug themselves, the lips of the 
slender ones turning blue. Their coach. 
Captain Micki King, the only woman in 
the athletic department of the academy, 
sits in the stands holding a microphone. 
A diver flies off the board and through a 
spectacular blur of twists and somer- 
saults. As he surfaces. King’s voice, made 
stern and lordly by the loudspeakers, 
echoes through the immensity of the 
building. “Maybe the Italians will like 
that little hiccup in there. I don't.” 

The diver, Lieut. Phil Boggs, 1973 
world champion, acknowledges this crit- 
icism with a nod and joins the others, a 


group of cadets and officers and one tal- 
ented high school girl, Suzie Honnen, 
who commutes the 60 miles from Den- 
ver. As they work through their reper- 
toires, King's disembodied voice calls out 
the noteworthy details of each dive. 
Strung together, the remarks display a 
kind of loving bluntness: “Good dis- 
tance. slow knees, kicked early and were 
short. Other than that, it was perfect . . . 
Blake, do I have to put X's on your feet 
again, so you will look at them? . . . 
Kicked like spaghetti legs, Mike. You're 
tossing your body to fate. And point your 
toes. You look like you're wearing com- 
bat boots.” 

A promising freshman attempting an 
inward dive hangs for an instant parallel 
to the water, then bends at the waist to 
escape a belly flop. "Jim, I’d rather have 
you land flat than break form,” says 
King. 

“Pain," says Phil Boggs, "is definitely 
a negative reinforcer.” The visitor begins 
to gather that there is a code at work 
here, one requiring delicate self-control 
in the face of our most natural fear. 

The divers use as many as four spring- 
boards and get well ahead of King’s cri- 
tiques. Often she must ask a diver what 
he did last, but after being told she can 
replay it and recite every flaw, every suc- 
cessful element. Near the end of a l x h- 
hour practice, she is comparing tiny 
moves with those made at the beginning 
of the day. She sees nothing unusual in 
this, citing her coach at Michigan, Dick 
Kimball, as one who never needed to be 
cued: “He just memorized every dive he 
ever saw.” 

Blake Bourland, a pale, redheaded 
freshman, is dubious about practicing a 
reverse pike on the low board. He makes 
a mistake, produces a horrendous splash 
and rolls onto the deck. 

King sends him to the thrcc-meter 
board to do the same dive. “You’ll make 
the correction on the high board because 
it will be the difference between life and 
death,” she says. He climbs slowly, steps 
onto the board with transparent dread 
and does the dive perfectly. 

Mannerisms become much more pro- 
nounced when the divers mount the IO- 
meter platform. Boggs slaps specks of 
grit from the soles of his feet. Rick Mc- 
Alister. the 1973 NCAA champion, per- 
haps the only male collegiate champion 
in any sport ever to be coached by a wom- 
an, dries his hands twice before a 3*/i som- 
ersault. These seem sensible reactions to 


the increased possibility of injury w hen 
falling from 33 feet, but K ing, in an aside, 
says they are more often signs of con- 
centration than fear. "I’ve been teased 
about my twitching and how I squirm 
and hitch my suit,” she says, “but it’s 
just that you can recognize when you're 
ready, so you wait. You've got a dive in 
your muscles, the program for it in your 
nerves, and somehow there is a moment 
you know it's going to happen.” 

Diving from the tower means a pun- 
ishing impact. “Be tight," calls King. “If 
you’re limp, that water will tear you 
apart. I want you rigid, like the shaft of 
an arrow." McAlister, the heaviest of the 
divers at 185 pounds, does a reverse 1 x h> 
holds his form all the way and lands on 
his back. As he surfaces, a towel thrown 
from the tower floats over his head. Jaw 
set, unused to errors, he climbs back up 
and dives again, opens too late and lands 
on his stomach. King holds her middle 
and rocks for him. “You’d better go on 
to the next while you’re able," she says. 

Says Boggs, "The only thing left to do 
is hit the tower." 

Rich Leopold, a junior, performs his 
first-ever reverse 2Vi from 10 meters. 
“The first one of anything is petrifying 
from up there," whispers King. She is 
flushed with her diver's success, reliving 
the anxiety and relief. "After 18 years of 
this, I wasn’t afraid of landing wrong or 
getting the w ind knocked out of me. The 
scary thing in learning a new dive is nev- 
er having felt the kinesthetic sensations 
of those particular movements. 1 pio- 
neered sonic dives and before 1 tried each 
one I thought, ‘There has^ur to be some 
reason why no one has ever done this be- 
fore.’ The real fear is of that blankness, 
of the unknown.” 

Like a good performer in any disci- 
pline, King loves to see a resolve in her 
divers, a wholehearted trying without the 
influence of irrelevancies such as caution, 
yet she says, "It’s not human nature for 
a diver to will himself to new dives. You 
need someone you have confidence in to 
push you, to know when you're ready to 
do things you’ve never done before.” 

McAlister joins King. Asked if it is 
psychologically wearing to constantly 
banish thoughts of error and injury, he 
shakes his head. “A confidence comes 
from the diving itself," he says. “You get 
used to living on after a mistake. . . .” 

His words trail off as he watches Bour- 
land inch to the edge of the 10-meter 
platform, assume the starting position 
continued 
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The paradoxical Parker 75 Ball Pen. 

We rough up the point to make it write smoother. 



Logic may tell you that the smoother you 
made the point of a ball pen, the smoother 
it would write. 

So much for logic. In fact, a smooth ball 
point is a problem like a bald tire. It takes 
traction to "drive” the ball, to make it roll. 

If it doesn't rotate, it doesn't write. 

The solution— and Parker was first to have 
it-is to texture the ball. Not a deep tread. 

A microscopic roughening, with peaks and 


valleys, yet retaining the ball roundness. 

The result is a ball point that is not just 
willing, but eager, to write. And because it 
is rough, it is ready-ready to lay down a 
smooth, clean, continuous line. 

In hand, its generous dimensions give it 
the "feel” of heft and substance. And the 
classic grid design affords a relaxed, sure 
grip. In pocket, the pen presents an 
exceptionally trim, low profile. (The point is 


cap-actuated, so there's no push button to 
stick up.) 

The Parker 75 Ball Pen in solid sterling 
silver is not inexpensive, but as a gift of 
lasting satisfaction it stands alone. 
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Parker 75 Ball Pens from $7.50 to $450, Matching Parker 75 pens, pencils and soft lip pens available. Ample engraving 
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September5. 1974. A helicopter ride at dawn... sculling on the Schuylkill... steelworkers in 
Indiana... the Hare Krishna schoolchildren of Dallas... an Idaho county fair... a midnight 
seance at Hollywood's Magic Castle... 

From sunrise to moonset, from Maine to Hawaii, here is a sweeping overview of our 
nation never before attempted, nor likely to be repeated. 

On Thursday. September 5. LIFE Special Reports deployed 100 top photographers to 
take, on a typical day. a portrait of America as it approaches its 200th birthday. Renowned 
photographers like Ansel Adams, Alfred Eisenstaedt. Gjon Mili, George Silk and scores of 
others shot some 60,000 pictures in a single 24-hour period — and from this rich take 
emerges the most vivid mosaic of our nation ever seen: the land, the people, the myriad 
activities of everyday America. It is a photographic masterwork every member of your 
family can enjoy and treasure now. a unique record of the 
way we were that will grow in value with the years. 
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from Rockwell 



The Answers from Rockwell. 


Rockwell 
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any other foreign currency) to 
dollars. Kilometers to miles. 

Liters to gallons. 

Or say you want to help some- 
one else do trig or log problems. 
Percentages? Discount or mark-on? 
Rockwell has The Answers. 

And when you choose The 
Answer, you’re giving a calculator 
built by the company that's known 
for the right answers when it comes 
to advanced electronics. 

Now, one more question: 
Shouldn’t you ask Santa for 
The Answer for yourself? 
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Looking for the just-right gift 
for your wife? Your son? 

A businessman? 

Rockwell has The Answer: one 
of our new electronic calculators. 
There's one for each of the 
special someones on your list. 

How to choose? Easy. Start 
with our basic 8-digit model 10R. 
It adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides— all for just $29.95*. 

It's the perfect Answer for life's 


little problems— from budgets to 
schoolwork to checkbook 
balancing. 

Want to help solve bigger 
problems? Say you're buying a 
gift for a favorite aunt who keeps 
jetting off to Europe, or the 
Orient. Buy her our 51 R Universal 
Converter. It changes francs (or 
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for a reverse dive in the pike position, 
then pause and walk away. 

“It's just like the springboard,” comes 
King's amplified voice. “The same me- 
chanics once you’re in theair. You've felt 
this dive." 

Bourland returns to the edge and 
stands, toes out in space, waiting. 

"You cannot imagine it standing 
there, but in the air your body w ill know 
what to do." says King. 

Again, he walks to the rear of the plat- 
form. 

"Blake, you're going to feel foolish for 
making a big thing out of this when you 
find how easy it is,” she says. 

He dries his hands and steps out to the 
edge once more, pink and wide-eyed. 
Thirty seconds pass. King lets three or 
four divers go off lower boards, then calls 
Bourland back out to the brink: "Look, 
the thing you want more than anything 
else right now is to have it over with and 
be out on the deck. That will take two 
or three seconds. Don’t think, just go.” 

Still he stands, flicking his wrists, im- 
patient, embarrassed with this scene. 
Finally King’s urgings cease. "G.K.,” 
she says. "Come down. Just walk down 
and go home if you can’t do this damn 
dive.” 

"No. No. I'll do it.” he says, shooting 
her a quick glance. He steadies himself, 
opens his mouth and leaps. Around the 
hall breath is expelled as he slices into 
the water, and he comes up to applause. 

King has never had a diver back down. 
"He must have hated me while he stood 
there," she says, "but when I say go 
home, that’s the ultimate. They have to 
call my bluff. Kimball at Michigan used 
that whole list of appeals, and more, on 
me.” Evidently there was a special bond 
between them. Now the successful coach. 
King’s musings continue to be those of 
the competitor. "Even when a coach is 
using every know n psychological manip- 
ulation to get you to squeeze the best out 
of yourself, even if he’s saying you can't 
do it. and you know he’s just telling you 
that to get you to do it, still you respond. 
You think Til show the s.o.b.,' and all 
the while you love him because somehow 
you know he's totally on your side. I 
think that’s one fantastic thing about 
athletics.” 

King’s office is not in the athletic de- 
partment but in physical education. Her 
desk is gray. The walls are gray. The cur- 
tains are gray. Unless she is near the pool, 
her eyes are gray. "Last year I was as- 
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It’s hard to 
costs, but it’s not 


The cost of copying, like anything else, can't 
be measured in money alone. 

There’s the wasted time you get when the 
wrong copier is installed in the right place, or vice 
versa. 

And the bottlenecks you get when the ma- 
chine isn’t matched to the office work flow. 

With all this in mind, we have taken a hard 
look at these costs. And come up with what we think 


is a thorough approach to better managing copying 
systems. 

First, we make sure our copier works in phase 
with the rest of your office. Putting our total office 
experience to work so it meshes with your people, 
your procedures, and your other equipment. 

That way, you can avoid those bottlenecks 
and wasted time down the line. 

Even further, we help you control costs more 


control copying 
impossible. 
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directly. With a price-ceiling plan that spells out 
beforehand exactly what the limits of your copier 
oosts will be. No matter how many copies you make. 

Call our Office Products Division. One of our 
Representatives will be happy to stop by and show 
you how our approach works. 

We can't promise you'll pay less. But we're 
pretty sure you'll feel better about controlling what 
you do pay. 
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sistant business manager for the athletic 
department,” she says. “I did all of the 
scheduling and was advance person for 
the football team [one of her duties: 
stocking the hotel rooms of VIP brass 
with their favorite labels]. This year I was 
transferred to teaching phys ed because 
it seems likely that women will be ad- 
mitted to the academy some day. I'm 
teaching full time to get ready, to be less 
of a token.” 

King lives 20 miles from work, up Bear 
Creek Canyon, a tree-clogged defile on 
the way to Pike National Forest. Her 
house is comfortable, with a thick wool 
carpet, a cast-iron fireplace burning huge 
aspen logs. A clutter of animal hides from 
Colombia and great vessels of dried cat- 
tails provide an aura that contrasts 
sharply with the glistening, compulsively 
ordered environment of the academy. 
Upstairs, a 32-foot-long bedroom opens 
onto a deck with a view of Colorado 
Springs and King's half-completed rock 
garden. ‘Til finish it, I swear I will,” she 
says, but there is hopelessness in her 
voice. “And if there is ever time. I’m go- 
ing to do macrame.” The bed is covered 
with a thick down comforter brought 
from Europe in an Olympic team suit 
bag. “It looked as if it had been inflated 
with a tire pump, ' she says. “The cus- 
toms agent opened it a little and this pink 
thing started squirming out. He decided 
it was all right.” A pane is broken in the 
glass back door. “I got mad at a fly and 
nailed him with a towel.” A pair of Si- 
amese cats adorn the furniture. “They 
gave me ringworm. I had to throw them 
in some sheep dip." 

King was graduated from Michigan 
and joined the Air Force in 1966. Since 
then it’s been symbiosis. She is grateful 
to the service for giving her assignments 
which have allowed her to advance her 
diving (R.O.T.C. at Michigan, Special 
Services in Los Angeles and now the 
academy) and she doesn't begrudge any 
favorable publicity she may have brought 
it, although she still bristles when peo- 
ple seem not to understand that it wasn't 
all a free ride, that she has always held 
down full-time jobs. 

The military has its share of tradition- 
alists who believe wives should be home 
minding the kids, and King has encoun- 
tered occasional resentment. “Some 
wives don't want to meet me because I 
may be with their husbands eight hours 
a day while they only get to see them five. 
That’s before they meet me." She casts a 


disgusted look at her angular frame. ‘ ‘Af- 
terward they see they don't have anything 
to worry about." King attempts to sym- 
pathize with housebound women, “but 
there is a limit to my interest in what 
someone’s kid did cute today or what 
cleanser will wipe out the sink best. I 
don't know. I’m all for motherhood, but 
at the same time I don't believe there is 
any excuse anymore for a girl to be wishy- 
washy and conform to the traditional 
expectation that she go right to child 
rearing — not if she’s moved to do some- 
thing else.” King looks forward to 
women at the academy. “This is a tough 
place. It requires people sure of their ca- 
pabilities, because they are tested. Those 
women who go to college to nail a hus- 
band will not make it here, just as those 
men who go just for sports or social life 
won't either. The first girl who washes 
out of here is going to be crucified in the 
press. But how many men wash out ev- 
ery year?” 

King is esteemed by the many athletes 
who have been thrown into her compa- 
ny on Olympic or Pan American teams. 
There is a wacky sort of attraction in the 
splayfooted walk, the quickness of the 
gray eyes behind the gold-rimmed glass- 
es, along with an adventuresome, imag- 
inative quality that flickers up in the tell- 
ing of odd bits of history. “In China, 
Jerry Cooke [SI photographer] used me 
as a courier for his film of the basketball 
games," she says. “I got off the plane in 
Hong Kong and there was this scruffy 
little man who sidled up to me at the bot- 
tom of the ramp. 

“ ‘Captain King,’ he said. 

“ ‘Yeah.’ 

“ ‘You got it?’ " 

She closes her eyes and draws up her 
coat collar, sinking into the role of in- 
ternational spy. 

“ ‘Yeah, I got it.’ ” 

Then, too, she seems an appealing em- 
bodiment of justice in sport. Attempting 
a reverse 1 Vi layout on her next-to-last 
dive at the Mexico City Olympics, while 
leading the competition, she hit the board 
and broke her arm. “It wasn't a bad 
dive,” she says. “My thumbs were locked 
together as a stabilizer so there was no 
real break in form. Of course, the last 
dive was the spastic-looking one." That 
dropped her to fourth. When she won 
four years later at Munich, there was a 
wave of satisfaction from all who remem- 
bered signing her cast in Mexico. 

It was in Munich as well that King be- 


gan to feel it possible that athletes, for 
the first time, could gain some say in the 
policies of the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
“1 think the beginning was the meeting 
of athletes to elect the flag bearer for the 
opening ceremonies," she says. “The 
USOC extended that courtesy to us, and 
then found they couldn't back down 
when we elected Olga Connolly, who 
wasn't popular with the officials but had 
terrific respect from the athletes.” 

Since that pioneering action. King has 
become one of the chief movers in a se- 
ries of forays and end arounds aimed at 
enlightening the oldtimc Olympic estab- 
lishment. She helped organize the Olym- 
pics Advisory Council ; King and six oth- 
ers are now on the 60-man board of 
directors of the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee. The infighting has been fierce and 
well publicized, punctuated with reports 
seeking greater voice for the athletes and 
legislation presented to a somewhat be- 
mused Congress. But King feels the cam- 
paign is slowly gaining: “Wc‘11 press on. 
This is just the beginning. I don't believe 
the USOC knows what's coming once 
athletes sense they can change things.” 

Now, sitting by her fireplace in Col- 
orado Springs, she repeated the funda- 
mentals of this amateur sporting man- 
ifesto: “The athlete's world is one of 
constant testing. No one makes an Olym- 
pic team without an all-out battle. It’s 
clean and harsh, and if you want to go 
to the next Olympics you have to do it 
all over again, against tougher compe- 
tition. The world of officials, unfortu- 
nately, isn’t that way at all. Too often 
theirs is political and social and waiting- 
your-turn. I know what world I live in. I 
believe amateur sport is for the athletes. 
Just who has the most at stake? Answer 
that and you've answered who should 
have the most say in how things are run. 
In professional sports it's harder to do 
because you've got owners with more or 
less legitimate interests, but in the Olym- 
pic sports you don't. And w hen you look 
at the capabilities of our Olympic ath- 
letes — there arc doctors, lawyers, econ- 
omists, authors, bankers, television peo- 
ple among us — you just cannot say we 
ought to continue to swim and run and 
leave the planning to officials who have 
drifted away from a competitive world. 

“An athlete, in college or not, is still 
his own person. He should decide wheth- 
er loyalty to his school or the opportu- 
nity to compete overseas is more impor- 
tant. I know if Rick McAlister had the 
continued 
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chance to dive against Russia and it 
meant missing the NCAAs. I'd let him 
go to Russia; I’d urge it, because the 
NCAA would he nothing compared with 
the experience he’d gain. The school 
might not get the credit at home, but he’d 
be a belter diver, and as a coach and 
somebody who wants to see this country 
produce its best, that's got to be more 
important. In the end the colleges can 
hurt the athletes’ development in order 
to maximize their income. That might be 
acceptable in professional sports but not 
from institutions pledged to the educa- 
tion and grow th ol their students. I don't 
sec any problem in team sports like bas- 
ketball because that's w here the real team 
loyalties are. There are basketball play- 
ers who would pass up the Olympics for 
a shot at the NCAA finals, and that’s 
good. It shows that the athletes know 
where the top competition is, and why 
arc the Olympics important at all if 
they’re not to provide the toughest com- 
petition in the world?" 

As with other activist athletes. King's 
motives spring from observing inequities 
in her own sport: "Klaus Dibiasi of It- 
aly has won the 10-meter platform gold 
medal in the last two Olympics and is 
going fora third in Montreal. In the year 
after Mexico he took part in 30 interna- 
tional meets. I went to two. The guy just 
has to be hard-boiled. He’s probably 
faced every conceivable competitive sit- 
uation. Then look at us. In 1973 we had 
the chance to meet the USSR in Minsk. 
The Olympic Diving Committee sent 
around a letter saying there were three 
ways logo. Number one, the competitors 
pay their own way. Number two, the 
competitors pay half. Number three, we 
don't go. We sent rich divers and didn't 
win any of the events. And the worst of 
it is the Russians can’t believe it. They 
think we’re putting them down by not 
sending our best. Somehow we’ve man- 
aged to both foster international misun- 
derstanding, and lose." As a result, King 
passes a hat for the divers’ travel fund 
wherever she speaks. "I must have talked 
to every Girl Scout troop in the Mid- 
west,” she says. "I have terrible trouble 
saying no to requests like that. I figure if 
I have some of the magic, if there is a 
touch of something about me that peo- 
ple remember and think it would be nice 
if their children emulated, then why not 
use that to pay back the sport for what 
it let me enjoy?" 

Kingenjoys far more than just her own 

continued 
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Cathy West 
sends you her best. 

Literally. You see, Cathy’s a 
supervisor with Kelly Girl. She 
personally screens, tests and 
classifies most of the Kelly Girl 
employees at her branch office in 
Michigan. Then sends them where 
they'll do the most good. 

But keeping people available 
and qualified for over 60 different 
job classifications isn't easy. So 
every Kelly Girl supervisor 
receives continuous training in 
everything from classifying skills 
to human relations. 

We really believe in having the 
right person for the job — whether 
it’s someone like Cathy or the 
temporary office help you need in a 
hurry. Find it fast in the white 
pages of your telephone directors 
listed under Kellv Girl." 


Kelly Girl 

If you're good, you're Kelly. 
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sport, however. She teaches swimming 
and tennis courses with an easy, banter- 
ing style that elicits a sort of devotional 
boldness from the cadets, as when she 
asks fora tennis ball and receives a show- 
er of 20. 

She looks forward with relish to the 
first ‘‘Superstars" competition for wom- 
en. to begin Dec. 20 in the Astrodome. 
Patterned after the multisporl contest for 
men, with SI 50,000 in prizes, it will 
bring together the likes of Billie Jean 
King, Cathy Rigby, Janet Lynn, Robyn 
Smith, Jane Blalock, Wyomia Tyus and 
King to sprint, swim, row, cycle, bowl, 
shoot baskets, throw a softball, play ten- 
nis and attack an obstacle course. 

King has been in training since Sep- 
tember. “The agility I've got, but I need 
the gas to keep going,” she says, “so on 
alternate days I work on endurance, 
swimming repeats, sprinting intervals, 
lifting weights, and then do something 
for technique, like shooting baskets.” 
She ran two miles a day, in combat boots 
at 7,000 feet, w ith the incoming freshmen 
during their six weeks of basic training. 
(“Yeah, but just adiddly-poocight-min- 
utc-milc pace.”) 

Her motives in the Superstars compe- 
tition annoy some pros. She is planning 
to “kick a hunk of any w innings into the 
diving travel fund. I see this competition 
as something I need just now. I have a 
few rules about fitness, like I'm deter- 
mined never to get fat— I’m going to be 
a skinny little old lady — but the main 
thing is that while it was easy to stop div- 
ing, I still want to compete." She speaks 
of this as she would of an affliction. “I 
went to Michigan and the Air Force all 
because of diving. My friends, my self- 
image have been related to that loo, and 
now- it’s over. I need a transition period, 
and going after this thing will help.” 

Perhaps if she believes her competitive 
instincts will dwindle, she chases an il- 
lusion. More likely they will be invested 
in the administrative struggle she has al- 
ready taken up. In fact, it seems that in 
King’s rapt admiration of the prairie fal- 
cons the cadets fly as mascots, she has 
chosen a worthy exemplar for one tilt- 
ing at officialdom. “So fierce. So regal,” 
she says, watching one drop with out- 
stretched talons upon a clump of rushes 
on the academy reserve. ‘‘They claim 
that even if you raise one from the egg, 
and you alone feed it for all its life, still 
it will never become a pet. It will always 
hold its distance.” end 
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Memories swirl through the city and 
the old stadium where the Bears are 
fighting a holding action for their 
loyal fans, glorying in the heroic 
George Malas past and putting hope 
in a future that was no longer his 


I he day was soft and gray, with a 
brisk southwest wind stiffening the 
Hags that flank the slightly ridiculous 
close-order drill of columns surmounting 
the east and west sides of Chicago's Sol- 
dier Field. The game was of critical im- 
portance to Chicago Bear fans, as all 
Bear games are, and it mattered, of 
course, to Bear coaches and players and 
to members of the opposing team. But 
generally throughout the National Foot- 
ball League no one really cared much 
whether the Bears won or lost. To any- 
one with a sense of football history, that 
is very sad. 

The Bears have fallen mightily since 
the days when they were The Monsters 
of the Midway, a sobriquet swiped from 
an even older local legend: Amos Alon- 
zo Stagg's all-but-forgotten teams at the 
University of Chicago. In 1921 the Bears, 
directed by a youthful 26-year-old play- 
er-coach named George Halas, won the 
NFL’s first championship. In 1925 Ha- 
las, then a mature 30. signed Red Grange 
out of the University of Illinois as soon 
as the college season was over, played ex- 
hibitions with him all over the country, 
drew 70,000 people to the Polo Grounds 
in New York and made much of Amer- 
ica conscious of pro football for the first 
time. Red Grange subsided, Bronko Na- 
gurski arose: the Bears won NFL cham- 
pionships in 1932 and 1933 and were even 
better in 1934, when they swept 13 
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straight games before being upset on a 
frozen field by a so-so New York Giant 
team that had the shrewdness to don 
sneakers to cope with the slippery foot- 
ing. Six years later a panoply of Bears — 
Sid Luckman, Bill Osmanski, George 
McAfee, el al. — destroyed the Washing- 
ton Redskins 73-0 in the most one-sided 
championship game in NFL history, and 
through the next three seasons lost a to- 
tal of only three games. They were The 
Monsters. The Chicago Bears. The Best. 

They won again in 1946, after World 
War II, but Halas was 51 then, and the 
best was past, t rom time to time the old 
man relinquished his coaching duties to 
his juniors — the incumbent is the grav- 
el-voiced, 300-pound, phlebitis-afflicted 
Abe Gibron— but he still ran the team. 
And in all the years since, the Bears have 
won only one more title, and made it to 
the championship game only tw ice. Yet 
memories die hard, and the feeling in 
Chicago remained: the Bears were the 
Bears. The failures were temporary. It 
would all come back. 

True, memories occasionally gave way 
to despair, even to rage, as the slump con- 
tinued. In the past decade the Bears have 
had only two winning seasons. I n the last 
five seasons they averaged only four vic- 
tories and lost more than 70% of the 
games they played at home before their 
suffering followers. Yet week after week, 
year after year, the fans came back, 
crowding into the stands, their loyalty 
undiminished, anger always giving way 
to hope. When, this past September, Ha- 
las, now 79, stunned Chicago with the 
announcement that he was finally step- 
ping aside and giving complete charge of 
the club to an outsider, Jim Finks, who 
previously had built the Minnesota Vi- 
kings into a power, hope triumphed and 
optimism was back in force. The future 
belonged to the Bears and Chicago. 

Ah, Chicago. Perhaps uniquely in the 
U.S., it is a city built on stamina, endur- 
ance and stoicism. For more than a cen- 
tury waves of immigrants fleeing the pov- 
erty of European ghettos found their way 
to Michigan's shore, there to endure the 
suffocating summers and savage winters, 
suffering hunger, pain and privation but 
never yielding to despair. The rock 'em, 
sock 'em, bruise ’em, break ’em Bears, 
even when they arc the recipients rather 
than the dispensers of violence, are a met- 
aphor for the city itself. So for that mat- 
ter is Soldier Field, its brightly painted 
seats and AstroTurfed surface a shining 


facade that distracts from but does not 
conceal (he cracks in its ancient concrete 
and the 12-by-l 2-foot wooden beams 
that prop up its crumbling structure, just 
as the lakeshore Gold Coast stretches a 
thin, glamorous skin over a carcass as 
excruciatingly ugly as the bare-ribbed 
remnants of a rhinoceros. 

Nowhere is glittering affluence and 
grinding poverty more closely juxta- 
posed. One has only to walk a few blocks 
west from the trcclincd avenues of the 
near North Side to enter an area of va- 
cant lots grown waist deep w ith grass, of 
once-paved parking areas cracked apart 
by ferocious weeds, of scattered tene- 
ments unmellowed by time, their harsh 
brick edges gashed by white stone “dec- 
orations" that look like blunted sharks' 
teeth. The sounds of the near West Side, 
of back-of-the-yards, of Humboldt Park 
and Logan Square are the scrape of a 
nightstick on a blue-cold shinbone or the 
thwack-crunch of a tackle by Dick But- 
kus, the Bears' all-everything linebacker, 
now invalided into retirement. The 
sounds of the Gold Coast, by contrast, 
arc the same as those of Manhattan, Nob 
Hill or Beverly Hills: shrill laughter in 
the night, ice tinkling in thin glasses. In 
1922, when young Halas christened his 
team the Bears, he chose well; tigers 
slash, wildcats claw, but bears maul. 

It is of course foolish to say that the 
working-class districts are the real Chi- 
cago as opposed to the rich fringe along 
the lake. Both are Chicago, and both 
have been locked in a love-hate embrace 
with the Bears for more than 50 years. 
Of the two, however, the neighborhoods' 
hold is stronger. It was not the Poles of 
Archer Heights nor the Bohemians of Pil- 
sen and South Lawndale w ho began flirt- 
ing with the Chicago Fire when that 
once-promising World Football League 
franchise came into being last summer. 
It was the Gold Coast arrivistes, people 
who did not have generational tics to the 
Bears (along with those who can't get 
tickets to soldout Bear games and a few 
who still resent the departure years ago 
of the Chicago Cardinals). 

“1 was a Jet fan when I came out here 
seven years ago," says John Fischetti, the 
Daily News' Pulitzer prize-winning car- 
toonist, “but then I got interested in the 
Bears. You go to every game, hoping this 
one will be the turn. Then they screw up, 
and your hope turns bitter. By the end 
of the game you hate every man on the 
team and Halas, too. It's love going in. 


hate coming out. But by Wednesday your 
hopes go up again. I'll admit that when 
The Fire started, I felt my loyalties wa- 
vering. 1 think all Chicagoans are hun- 
gry fora winner. But now, with Jim Finks 
here and The Fire sputtering. . . 

If Fischetti typifies the new and not to- 
tally constant breed of Bear fan, Mike 
Royko, the syndicated columnist who 
dissected Mayor Richard J. Daley in his 
brilliant biography Boss a few years ago, 
speaks eloquently for the old loyalists. 
“You've got to remember that this is a 
very ethnic town.” says Royko, who is 
of Polish-Hungarian descent. "Bill Os- 
manski and his brother Joe meant a lot 
to it. And what greater symbol could you 
have than Bronko Nagurski? He was the 
Ukrainian Paul Bunyan. Bear fans go for 
players like Ed O'Bradovich and Mike 
Ditka and Ed Sprinkle and Bulldog Tur- 
ner — not all ethnics, but really tough, 
mean guys. People like that turned the 
factory workers into fans. 

“George Halas was very popular for 
years. He provided all that crunch. Now 
a great dislike has grow n up for him. Y ou 
know, *EJ Cheapo.' I don't think Halas 
is cheap. He's an ethnic, too, and eth- 
nics here have learned not to give money 
away. He's a Bohemian, from that big 
colony out along Ashland Avenue. Bo- 
hemians are frugal, hardworking people. 
Remember this — Halas didn’t build the 
Bears with H. L. Hunt's money, he did 
it by working hard and fighting hard. 
He's a jock dow n to his toes.” 

The bastardization of the adjective 
“ethnic" into a noun in itself refutes the 
great American dream of the melting pot. 
Poles remain Poles, Czechs Czechs, Ital- 
ians Italians, not only in Chicago but in 
many cities. "Ethnic" is simply an ac- 
ceptable (to them) way to describe peo- 
ple w ho once were denigrated as Polaeks, 
Bohunks or Guineas. If ethnics respond 
to tough, mean guys on the football field, 
it is often because their own lives have 
been constricted to tough, mean work. 
They have been attuned to a fundamental 
rhythm, survival. “That's why Dick Bul- 
kus was so important," Royko adds. 
“Anybody with an Eastern European 
name — he’s Lithuanian — who is tough 
and mean is a natural. I doubt that he 
would have meant so much if he had been 
named Bill Jones.” 

Not everyone agrees. Gerry Robi- 
chaud, another Chicago newspaperman, 
guesses that "50% of Bear tickets go to 
corporate block buyers and well-fixed 
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suburbanites," and Studs Terkel, who 
has interviewed hundreds of working 
people for his classic studies Hard Times 
and Working, feels ethnic lines have been 
blurred, partly by population shifts, part- 
ly by television, expressways, politics. 
‘‘The old Studs Lonigan country has 
changed,” Terkel says. "Not in location 
so much as in means. The Irish aren’t 
poor the way they were in the ‘30s. They 
live where they do because the mayor 
does, too. and because he’s pul a lot of 
them on the payroll. And of course 
blacks and Puerto Ricans have moved 
into many of the bad neighborhoods." 

To which Royko rejoins, "So now you 
have ethnic suburbs— but the people who 
live in them are still Bear fans. There are 
two generations of Bear fans in some of 
the old cemeteries on Grand and Mil- 
waukee Avenues, and a third generation 
goes by them on the way to the game. 
Do I think Halas was glad to get Jim 
Finks? Sure. You think Finks isn't an 
ethnic name? Huh! Since the ‘50s this has 
been a Halas-hating town. The old man 
has shown poor judgment in a lot of 
ways. He let some of his best men go. 
Not cheapness, just bad management. 
His son Mugs [George Halas Jr.] was 
part of it, and he's been more of it in the 
past few years when he began to run 
things. George hasn't wanted to side 
against his son. but Mugs hasn't got the 
touch the old man has.” 

Despite Royko’s dispassionate ap- 
praisal of Halas, a good many Chicago 
newspapermen have been openly antag- 
onistic to the Bears’ owner. "In the '20s,” 
says Royko, “w hen he was just starting, 
Halas had to go around and kiss a lot of 
bchinds to get the Bears mentioned on 
the sports pages. When he became king 
of the hill, they say he tried to get writ- 
ers' jobs if they knocked the Bears." 

Over the years William Barry Furlong, 
a onetime Chicago sportswriter who is 
now a columnist on the H ’ushington Tost, 
was fiercely critical of the Bears and Ha- 
las, and once described the crusty owner 
as having "all the warmth of broken 
bones." Another persistent and unforgiv- 
ing critic is Bill Gleason, a Chicago Sun- 
Times columnist. When Halas hired Jim 
Finks, Gleason wrote, "the Bears have 
always had a couple of finks in manage- 
ment. Thursday they signed a man who 
spells it w ith a capital F,” and added lat- 
er in his column, "even the Machiavel- 
lian machinations of the medieval front 
office of the Bears will not dismay Jim.” 
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Finks certainly seems anything but dis- 
mayed. A trim, handsome, smiling Irish- 
man who does not look his 47 years and 
whose unmarred features dispute his sev- 
en years' service as a defensive back and 
quarterback for the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
Finks radiates Celtic charm and answers 
questions with such warm candor that it 
sometimes takes a day or two to realize 
he hasn’t said very much about his plans 
for the Bears. "At first I was pleased w ith 
Gary Huff at quarterback," Finks says, 
for example, "but that docs not mean I 
was down on Bobby Douglass." Huff, a 
second-year man, is a classic quarterback 
who stays in the pocket, whereas Doug- 
lass, a scrambler, has sometimes been 
accused of deliberately breaking pass 
plays he has called in order to run with 
the ball. "Did you ever hear of another 
quarterback who does that?” Finks asks. 
"We weren’t exactly against scramblers 
where I come from.” 

Where Finks comes from is Minneso- 
ta, Fran Tarkcnton country, although he 
was born in southern Illinois and played 
college football at Tulsa. In 10 years as 
general manager he took the Vikings 
from nowhere to two Super Bowls. Be- 
fore that he was with the Calgary Slam- 
peders after a year and a half at Notre 
Dame as a backfield coach for Terry 
Brennan. "1 left theStcelers," Finkssays, 
"because I was not an outstanding quar- 
terback, and I knew the future lay else- 
where." He is best remembered in Pitts- 
burgh as the quarterback the Steelers 
kept when they cut Johnny Unitas. 

Early on Finks said that he planned 
no immediate changes in Bear personnel 
but instead would spend most of the sea- 
son "evaluating" people, presumably 
everybody from clerks in the front office 
to Head Coach Gibron. Gibron won only 
seven games in his first two seasons. This 
year the Bears look about the same. What 
Finks is evaluating is another dreary sea- 
son. One Chicago fan shuddered with 
sympathy and said, "Poor Abe. First the 
phlebitis and now a general manager 
who’s still at his playing weight." 

Poor Abe indeed. Gibron, a Lebanese, 
docs not have much of an ethnic con- 
stituency in Chicago, while Finks— 
whose paternal grandparents were born 
in Ireland’s County Sligo— should be 
able to command the support of every 
displaced Celt from Mayor Daley to the 
South Shore garbage men, not to men- 
tion the Halases, father and son. 

Finks is confident that he has the free 
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hand he was promised when he look the 
job and that sufficient money will be 
available to make whatever moves he rec- 
ommends. But he is not naive. "I expect- 
ed to be tested on that," he says, "and 
probably more than once. But I have sol- 
id assurances from George and Mugs, 
and I propose to enforce them." 

Whether Finks can establish his au- 
thority in an arena dominated for so long 
by such tough outspoken personalities as 
Halas and his estranged star Butkus is a 
question. Butkus is monumentally re- 
membered in Chicago— and monumen- 
tally furious with George Halas. He is 
no longer playing, but he is suing Halas 
and the Bears for the balance of his con- 
tract-four years at 5105,000 a year — 
plus SI. 6 million for what he considers 
medical neglect. 

"I've got the knee of a 70-year-old 
man," Butkus says. "I'll never run again. 
It even hurts to walk. Halas knew all 
about my knee before we signed the con- 
tract in the spring of 1973. I asked for a 
player-coach contract, and he turned it 
down. He claims the contract calls for 
passing a yearly physical exam. I claim 
it doesn't — it was no cut, no trade, no 
penalty for injury. I guess the lawyers w ill 
settle that question. At training camp in 
'73 my knee was so bad I was icing it 
down every night. I missed nine games 
last year. 

"My agent proposed that the Bears 
send me to the Mayo Clinic, and Mugs 
Halas wrote back something like this: 
‘We think Butkus' condition is related 
directly to whether we win or lose, and 
we are not certain about his willingness 
to tolerate pain.' George Halas snubbed 
me all year, and then when it was clear I 
couldn't play this season, he had his law- 
yer tell my lawyer to tell me the Bears 
would try to use me as a goodwill am- 
bassador. Why didn't Halas call me him- 
self? I wasn’t trying to rip off the club. I 
would have been willing: to do something 
useful. But that did it. 

"You know, when he was coach 1 real- 
ly liked playing for him. But since 
then. . . Thus, Butkus. But w hat about 
Halas? What was he, a doddering old 
king who was finally forced to abdicate? 
He doesn't fit the picture. Going to see 
him at the Bears' longtime headquarters 
on West Madison Street is a little like go- 
ing to George Washington’s Mount Ver- 
non and finding the original proprietor 
not only in residence but enthusiastically 
planning and directing the nation's bi- 


centennial. Enroutc one wondered why 
Dick Butkus was fighting w ith a 79-year- 
old man. How could so many people be 
angry with an elderly has-been who must 
be bordering on senility? Why wasn't Ha- 
las in Florida or Palm Springs under a 
sun that would warm those old bones, 
soothe those old hips that have been re- 
built, according to the stories, with steel 
and plastic joints? Why has he hung on 
so long, clinging to the past, to the ap- 
parent disadvantage of a team that he led 
to eight world championships? 

In one moment Halas provided a 
strong answer to all, or almost all, these 
questions. He turned out to be a mighty 
young 79- year-old. He burst out of his 
executive office on firm, fast-striding legs, 
his bald head gleaming (it has gleamed 
for 40 years), his granular voice barking 
cheerfully. He was wearing a flashy blue 
sports jacket w ith angled stripes that en- 
closed a remarkably flat belly. A polka- 
dot silk tie emerged from the collar of a 
patterned shirt and a fashionable silk 
handkerchief bloomed from his breast 
pocket. One infirmity was apparent he 
wore glasses. 

"I've never felt better,” Halas said, in- 
stantly dismissing pity or compassion, 
leaving room only for admiration or crit- 
icism. "I felt good about winning a few. 
although we’ve lost several since. We've 
made a lot of mistakes. Mistakes can be 
corrected. Most of all, I feel good about 
having Jim Finks, one of the most ver- 
satile and experienced executives in pro 
sports. I feel good about the editorials." 
Halas shullled through a stack of papers 
on the crowded desk and produced a 
Photostat: "Finks: He’s a real bear" 
(Sun-Times), "New Papa Bear” ( Tri- 
bune) and "The Bears Bear Down" 

( Daily News). All were congratulatory. 

"Those were on the editorial pages, 
not the sports pages." Halas exulted. 
"That gives you an idea of how impor- 
tant the Bears are to Chicago. I think get- 
ting Finks is evidence we — my son Mugs 
and I feel losing has gone far enough. 
I'm as big a fan as anybody who pays 
his way into Soldier Field, and I feel so 
full of enthusiasm and optimism right 
now that I can honestly tell you the Bears 
arc on their way up again.” 

Then Halas offered an explanation for 
the Bears’ long wallow in the NFL 
depths, an explanation to boggle, if not 
blow, the minds of his critics. In his own 
clear mind neither he nor Mugs has ever 
mismanaged the Bears. He has not been 
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too old. or too tired or too sick. He has 
just been too busy. 

“An NFL team needs one man's at- 
tention to the exclusion of all else," he 
said. “But several years ago, after I had 
retired again as head coach, I was named 
president of the National Conference of 
the NI L. Now that's a time-consuming 
position because 1 never believed a title 
should be honorary. And I have taken 
on another project. I think Chicago needs 
a new, modern stadium, and I've been 
devoting much of my time and effort to 
bringing it about. 

“Mugs is occupied with league mat- 
ters. He’s been a member of the NFL 
Management Council, which conducted 
the negotiations with the Players Asso- 
ciation. In the last year he's had to make 
at least 20 trips to Washington or New 
York. So you can see that neither of us 
has been able to get our honest-to-God 
true interest on the agenda — the Chica- 
go Bears. That's why, after running this 
club for 55 years as a family enterprise, 
we brought in Jim Finks. You ask, does 
he have full authority? Yes! He is chief 
of operations, executive vice-president 
and general manager. He has the final 
decision, the final authority on any issue 
relating to the Bears. I can't make it more 
emphatic than that." 

Halas paused to riffle through the pa- 
pers again. It was an ingenuous expla- 
nation, even possibly an accurate one. 

“I'm going to take things a little eas- 
ier now,” he said, grinning hugely. "I 
may even cut down to an eight-hour 
day.” There were reports that Halas is 
involved in a wintertime romance. "You 
can say I’m keeping company with Mrs. 
Rita Hauk," Halas said. "We've known 
each other a long time, and we have a 
lot of laughs together. Mrs. Halas died 
six years ago and Mrs. Hauk is the wid- 
ow of an old friend. Rita will be coming 
out to Honolulu with me to the NFL's 
spring meetings." Halas beamed. 

But his bright mood darkened when 
the feud with Butkus was mentioned. “I 
don't understand it," he said. “Dick sat 
right in that chair a year ago last spring 
and said if I’d give him what he wanted, 
he’d get me a championship. I don’t 
know what went wrong." 

It seems easy to guess what did. Halas 
and Butkus are strong, proud, deter- 
mined men. Neither has been w illing to 
yield at points of contention. Mugs’ let- 
ter, if indeed it was phrased as Butkus 
says, did not help. Thus far the Bears 
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changing needs. 

Union Oil Company of California 
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The pioneering Spirit of 76 lives at Union Oil. 
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withWolfschmidt. 

A martini, a bloody mary, a screwdriver. 
Or anything else you have in mind. 


Wolfcehmidt 
Genuine Vodka 
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have not assigned Butkus' famous No. 5 1 
to any other player, although Butkus re- 
cently told a luncheon audience that he 
thought the jersey probably would be giv- 
en to an 18th draft choice or "used to 
spread fertilizer on the AstroTurf." In re- 
tort one Bear fan said, "I don’t think But- 
kus wants them to retire the jersey — he 
wants them to retire the position." 

“You know,” Halas went on, “in my 
40 years as a coach, dealing directly with 
more than 700 players. I ran into only 
three bad ones." Butkus is not one of 
them: when Halas was coaching they got 
along well. “And all these stories about 
my wars with the press— 1 think I’ve 
known 900 sportswriters and in all that 
time I’ve only complained about one of 
them to his boss. Just one.” Chicago 
sportswriters dispute that avowal, but 
there is no hard evidence that Halas ever 
got anybody fired. 

In any event, the times have changed. 
George Washington — er, Halas — may be 
alive and well, but he has stepped to one 
side, and the new era belongs, for better 
or worse, to Jim Finks. He has the im- 
age of Halas looming over him to cope 
with, and The Monsters of the Midway 
and the love-hate attitude of the bitter, 
yearning fans. After a satisfying Bear vic- 
tory early this season the crowd was 
filing its way out through the scabrous 
interior of Soldier Field when an ethnic 
in a blue windbreaker asked another in 
a red windbreaker, "You think we 
turned the corner?" Red Windbreaker 
grunted, "Hell, we turned a corner last 
year, and then we got mugged.” 

Whether the Bears come back or not, 
it will be a difficult job to fill George Ha- 
las’ shoes, perhaps an impossible one. 
Here is a man whose career in football is 
unparalleled, yet listen to a story Mike 
Royko tells: “One time at a party 1 told 
Halas I wanted to ask him the tiredest 
cliche question in sports. I wanted to 
know, what was his greatest sports thrill? 
The Redskin game in 1940? The tour with 
Red Grange? That final championship in 
1 963? He thought a little and then he said, 
‘No. none of those. My greatest thrill in 
sports was the time in 1919 when I was 
trying to make it as an outfielder with 
the New York Yankees. I hit two balls 
out of the park off Walter Johnson. Not 
home runs, you understand. They were 
both foul by about a foot. But they went 
out of the park.’ ” 

That will be a tough one for Jim Finks 
to top. end 
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PULMAll 

EXTRA MILD 


"TAR" 10 MGS. OR LESS AV. PER CIG, 



PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 



than the best-selling 
filter king 

According to latest U. S. Government Report. 

Only 10 mg. ‘tar’ with famous Pall Mall flavor 

PALL MALL EXTRA MILD . . ."tar" 10 mg.— nicotine. 0.7 mg. 

Best-selling filter king "tar" 19 mg. — nicotine. 1.3 mg. 

Of all brands, lowest "tar" 2 mg.-nicotine, 0.2 mg. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg. "tat". 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74. 



TV 


RADIO 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


FEAST OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



If you arc enough of a college football fan 
to have watched all the games ABC-TV ran 
through your living room last week, you arc 
now probably di//y. comatose or badly in 
need of medication to wash away all the 
hashmarks burned into your eyeballs. Dur- 
ing the seven-day period ending last Satur- 
day evening, the network sent an average of 
HvO plays per day your way in games involv- 
ing 10 of the lop 20 teams. You have heard 
enough marching bands to put a headache 
poultice on a granite statue and caught 
glimpses of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force and even the Commander in Chief 
himself. 

By televising the Penn State-Pittsburgh 
and Notre Damc-USC games during prime 
evening hours, ABC' had expected to pull its 
ratings for NCAA football up to the level of 
a year ago. Early indications are that these 
gains failed to materialize, and that is most 
unwelcome news for Chuck Howard, pro- 
ducer of ABC's college football telecasts for 
the past nine seasons and second in com- 
mand at ABC Sports. 

When one is No. 2 to Roone Arlcdge, the 
sound of the trumpet is often muted, and 
Howard has worked largely without notice 
since coming to ABC in I960. A 1955 Duke 
graduate who broadcast the Blue Devils' bas- 
ketball and baseball games as well as editing 
the sports pages of the school paper, How- 
ard has produced many of ABC's major 


sporting telecasts, includ- 
ing coverage of the Mu- 
nich Olympics, nine U.S. 
Opens and many memo- 
rable college football 
games. 

Even among his detrac- 
tors — and Howard has 
gained more than a few in 
his role as Vice-President 
in Charge of Program 
Production- he holds a 
deserved reputation for 
broad knowledge of al- 
most all sports. This un- 
derstanding has undoubt- 
edly enhanced his techni- 
projccting the 
color, pageantry and joy 
of fall football afternoons 
from College Park, Md. to College Station, 
Texas. Despite his disclaimer that “I'm not 
losing sleep over the ratings," Howard is al- 
most surely distressed about the apparent ab- 
sence of a latc-season increase in the si/e of 
his audience. The TV industry has been look- 
ing at ABC's low overall Saturday ratings 
and questioning the network’s non-sports 
programming decisions. A surge by college 
football would have made it, and its produc- 
er, look particularly good in comparison. 

Howard had maintained since the college 
telecasts started on Sept. 7 — before most stu- 
dents were even back on their campuses — 
that the ratings would equal those of last 
season. After 1968 the college ratings began 
going down, and in 1973 they slid 9' , to an 
average of slightly more than 8 million homes 
per game. (Pro football ratings, except those 
for Monday night productions, also dropped 
in 1973.) 

Howard had reason for optimism because 
the lower ratings early this season did not 
necessarily indicate a continued drop in in- 
terest in the college game. When baseball 
races tighten, as they did this fall, televised 
football sutlers, particularly when the enthu- 
siasm for baseball is sustained through 
World Series. This year ABC also had to con- 
tend with a balmy autumn that kept potential 
viewers outdoors, and with the NC A A deci- 
sion disqualifying highly ranked Oklahoma 
from appearing on television at all. 


With its final game of the season t the Hula 
Bowl, Jan. 4). ABC will have broadcast 
about 80 hours of college football in a format 
drastically changed from a year ago. One new 
clement is the use of two "college age” re- 
porters, Jim l.ampley (25) and Don Tollef- 
son (22), to bring fresh "insights and 
dimensions" to the shows. Sometimes the re- 
porters Here insightful. Sometimes they hit 
new dimensions in dullness. Most often they 
were restricted by the fact that there are so 
many plays in a college game that they did 
not have the air time to say much at all. The 
idea of using young sideline reporters is still 
worth pursuing, but the reports must be 
newsier, sound less like General Hospital and 
be delivered with some verve. 

The use of an assortment of coaches as 
guest experts, instead of staying strictly with 
resident Coach Bud Wilkinson, proved only 
that some coaches arc good commentators 
and some are terrible. Too many of them 
pulled their punches. They knew that soon- 
er or later they would be playing one of the 
teams they were talking about and coaches 
never like to say anything that a potential 
opponent might hang up on a dressing-room 
wall. Still, Pepper Rodgers' view of alumni 
is worth repeating. "A good season for the 
alumni is when the team goes 1 1-0 and the 
coach gets tired at the end of the year." he 
said. Certainly, the most forceful statement 
delivered by any coach or anyone else 
came from Wilkinson three weeks ago when 
he blasted the NCAA and the bowl commit- 
tees for selecting teams for postseason games 
before the conclusion of the season. 

Another major change this year was the 
dropping of Dully Daugherty as a regular 
member of the broadcasting crew. Daugher- 
ty, a marvelous after-dinner speaker, was as 
hilarious on the air as a test pattern. Switch- 
ing from Chris Schenkel to Keith Jackson 
as the primary play-by-play announcer also 
has been an improvement and surely placat- 
ed a grow ing army of Schenkel detractors. 
But already the Jackson-hatcrs arc muster- 
ing, which only proves that the main thing 
to remember about telecasting college foot- 
ball is that to become involved in it is to mix 
in matters of high passion and deep loyal- 
ties. At the very least, ABC deserves praise 
for bravery. end 
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j and friends by Long Distance. 
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business by Long Distance because they've found that 
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Don’t let the world 
pass you by this winter 


Tune up with AC Spark Plugs. Now. 


An untuned engine can be 
very unfriendly. Especially in 
winter. 

But then, winter can be very 
unfriendly to an untuned en- 
gine. 

To help protect yourself 
from being stranded in the 
middle of nowhere or in the 
middle of traffic, get a tune-up 


with AC Spark Plugs. ACs are 
designed to help prevent mis- 
firing in cold, wet weather. 
They're designed to help pro- 
vide quick starts. 

Also, a tune-up with ACs 
can help save gasoline . . . help 
improve overall engine per- 
formance. 

There's no need to be left 


out in the cold when there's a 
warm welcomejust around the 
corner. See your AC Service- 
man now. 




AC-Delco 

Division of General Motors Corporation 



W hen picking the most preposterous 
mismatch, the poor dollar against 
the song-and-dance team of Earl But/ at 
the supermarket keyboard and William 
Simon playing the gas pump is right up 
there. So is a fatso fighting the tempta- 
tion of a chocolate bar. But neither can 
compare with the best of last week's sea- 
son-opening dreadfuls: Indiana against 
Tennessee Tech. 

Why doesn’t Indiana, which has size, 
speed and a single-digit ranking in all the 
prescason polls, bite the bullet and pick 
on somebody its own size instead of an 
opponent with dark glasses and a white 
cane? That’s simple. It is a basketball tra- 
dition for a top team to seek out one of 
the lowliest to get the season off to an 
easy start. So while North Carolina fat- 
tened up on Biscayne 101-74 and 
Memphis Stale mauled Montclair State 
96-60, there were the Hoosiers with 
the plumpest Thanksgiving turkey of 
them all. 

Tennessee Tech won seven games last 
year. When Sports Information Director 
Doug Stone was asked about the current 
squad’s prospects, he drawled, ‘‘Awful.” 
Still, continued Stone, the Golden Eagles 
were accustomed to facing super teams. 
‘‘We played Austin Peay last year." he 
said pridefully. And, Stone boasted, the 
school has a championship riffc team. "I 
wish I could interest someone in doing a 
story," he said. “The trouble is, you nev- 
er know whom to send the letter to.” 

Rifle writers can contact Stone at 
Cookeville, Tcnn., Zip Code unneces- 
sary. A pleasant town set in the foothills 
of the Cumberland Mountains. Cooke- 
ville bills itself as “The Hub of the Upper 
Cumberlands" and Tennessee Tech is at 
the hub’s hub. Its basketball arena once 
was the largest in the state, but since it 
scats only 4,750 people it has dropped in 
the standings. 

Tech did have a quality guard named 
Frank Jones to use against Indiana, but 
Willie Smith, one of its best players, was 
out with his third attack of tonsillitis, 
floor leader Tony DiLeo was recovering 
from mononucleosis, and every time 6' 
V Center Alton Roark turned sideways 
he seemed to be missing too, since he 
weighs only 195 pounds. He also had 
bruised ribs and a wrist that can be used 
as a barometer. "Whenever it hurts, I 
know it’s going to rain," he says. Sur- 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL /Barry McDermott 



Against Indiana, Tennessee Tech’s 
Inman expresses how it feels to be 

Mashed in a 
mismatch 

rounding Roark were a group of Tw ig- 
gys, including a 6' 8', 190-pound fresh- 
man starting at forward. "We could send 
them all to Indiana in a mailing tube in- 
stead of a bus," mourned Tech Coach 
Connie Inman, who has scheduled sub- 
sequent games against Mercer, David 
Lipscomb and Milligan, which are 
schools, not people. Things can only get 
better for Tech. 

Last February, just about the time 
Tech's record was 5-18, Indiana called 
Inman about playing a game. Inman 
spent his apprenticeship coaching at ru- 
ral high schools in Ohio and he knows 
all about being an underdog. While he 
did not admit it loudly, he harbored 
dreams of an upset. He scrounged up old 
Indiana game films, scanned scouting 
service reports, gratefully received tele- 
phone calls from former players and 


strangers offering advice, at- 
tended a high school clinic to 
hear Hoosier Coach Bobby 
Knight speak (“He told me we 
would win." Inman says), dis- 
patched an assistant coach to 
scout an Indiana intrasquad 
scrimmage, canceled a scrim- 
mage of his own to thwart sim- 
ilar strategy on the part of the 
Hoosiers and took to greeting 
people with, “Do you think 
their press will hurt us?” 

Meanwhile a rumor spread 
around the Tech campus that 
a janitor had discovered a 
scruffy red wig, cigarette butts 
and some film w rappers in one 
of the gymnasium ventilating 
shafts. However Knight gath- 
ered his information, Indiana was well 
briefed. The Hoosiers knew the Golden 
Eagles' starting five on a first-name ba- 
sis and Knight told them solemnly that 
Tech “has two 6' 9" centers and Frank 
Jones is an All-America." 

Knight never has been an advocate of 
mercy killing. Indiana defeated Notre 
Dame 94-29 three years ago and its fiery 
leader was clearly aiming for a shutout 
Saturday. Practices were closed as usu- 
al, and when the team suffered a rash of 
mistakes during one of them, Knight an- 
grily kicked over a chair, punched an as- 
sistant coach in the back and berated his 
players in a manner that would have 
caused less stoic young men to cry. At 
Knight’s home on Thanksgiving the team 
had roll call, performed calisthenics, sang 
Hail to tin ■ Chief, dined on bread and wa- 
ter and conducted passing drills for 
dessert. 

Indiana's Assembly Hall is a terrifying 
place for visiting teams. The Hoosiers 
have lost only twice there since the are- 
na opened three years ago and on Sat- 
urday there were just 60 Tennessee Tech 
fans sprinkled among the 16,094 specta- 
tors. When the visitors walked out for 
the tip-off, they could be forgiven for 
trembling as the bright lights and awe- 
some sound beat down on them. The In- 
diana players, huge red-haired Center 
Kent Benson, star Guard Quinn Buck- 
conlinurd 
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tier arid the rest, moved alongside Tech's 
men. For a moment the Golden Eagles 
must base endured vertigo as the scene 
fro/e to soundlessness and the impact of 
their task crushed in upon them. The 
Hoosiers scored the game's first 12 
points. I he final score was 1 13 60. There 
was no upset. 

Eater Inman and his players, discon- 
solate and embarrassed, tiled aboard 
their wretched bus, their dreams abrupt- 
ly dead as they settled down for their trip 
back into the hills. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MIDWEST 

lion of making a 1 5-point win look dilVtcult. 
The Jayhawks did it by missing 19 of their 
first 26 shots, by being outrcbouiulcd 52-47 
and by trailing by nine points midway 
through the liist half. And they did all these 
dismal things against Northeast Missouri 
State, a squad from the small-college ranks. 
The Jayhawk starters had to pay for their 
obvious overconfidence with extra exertion. 
Coach Ted Owens was forced to keep them 
on the lloor for almost all of their lackluster 
65 50 victory. 

Kansas' performance no doubt was en- 
couraging to Big Eight rival Kansas State, 
which also received a big boost in the form 
of a dazzling 30-point clTorl from freshman 
Mike Evans. In a 96 73 frolic over Montana 
State, Evans hit 14 of 1.x field-goal tries and. 
according to Coach Jack Hartman, “'is go- 
ing to be one of the alltime great Kansas Stale 
point guards." The other Wildcat guard, 
Chuekic Williams, whom effusive Hartman 
labels “probably the best shooter I have ever 
coached," added 17 points. 

After y ears of searching, Oklahoma State 
may have found a pluymaker. Ronnie Dan- 
iel. a 5 10' sophomore from Louisville, Ky. 
who directed the Cowboys to an 89 85 win 
over Oklahoma City, also played the point 
in the Cowboys' zone defense and tilled the 
nets with 32 points 


MIDEAST 


E (0-0) 2. KANSAS (1-0) 

"This is the best fresh- 
man class I've had since 
the ones at West Virginia with Jerry West 
and Rod Thorn," said Purdue Coach Fred 
Schaus after zapping Indiana State 98 80. 
With the score at 20 20, Schaus sent in four 
freshmen, then watched gleefully as they 
played the rest of the half and built a 55 42 


margin. Although senior John Garrett led 
the scoring with 20 points, the newcomers 
stole the show, particularly Walter (Cheer- 
leadei) Jordan. When not busy celebrating 
Boilermaker scores by patting teammates on 
the rump or raising a clenched fist, Jordan 
pumped in 15 points in 19 minutes. 

For Wayne Yates, the new Memphis Slate 
coach, the catalyst was junior college trans- 
fer John Tunstall. With his Tigers trailing 
Montclair State 19 18, Yates sent in Tun- 
stall, who scored eight straight points and 
spurred State to a 96 60 laugher. 

Michigan also needed help from the bench, 
There were times against Toledo when the 
Wolverines seemed to he waiting for Campy 
Russell to return from the pros and get them 
going. It was not until 6’ 7* freshman Joel 
Thompson entered the game late in the first 
half and tipped in two shots that they took 
charge. They went on to a 78 64 victory. 

"If our rebounding was any indicator, it's 
going to be a short March," said Florida 
State coach Hugh Durham, already trying 
to gauge his team's chances for a postseason 
tournament bid. The Seminolcs were outre- 
bounded 44-38 by Valdosta, but they forced 
31 turnovers and won 81 74. 

In his varsity debut, freshman Bernard 
King had 42 points in 30 minutes as Ten- 
nessee bopped Wisconsin- Milwaukee 85 65. 

1. INDIANA (1-0) 2. ALABAMA (0-0) 

\ A|C QT CCLA looked shaky in its 
VVlO I opener at Pauley Pavilion, 
leading Wichita State only 60 55 with about 
10 minutes to go, before pulling away to a 1 6- 
point advantage. The Bruins ended up win- 
ning 85 “4 with Center Ralph Drollingcr 
contributing 21 points and 17 rebounds. 
Against a more highly rated DePaul team 
the next night, UCLA gained a convincing 
79 64 triumph with the aid of 20 points from 
Forward Rich Washington, Assessing the 
Bruins. Blue Demon Coach Ray Meyer said. 
"What's most impressive is that they are all 
really strong jumpers, especially where it 
counts most in traffic. We were completely 
out of it around the boards." 

”1 have to believe they can challenge 
UCLA," said I SU Coach Dale Brown after 
being bounced 100 87 by USC Triggering 
the Trojans' high-low post offense was Bob 
Trowbridge, who hail 29 points. He also 
guarded Glenn Hansen as if he were lam- 
inated to him. A 1 9.4-point scorer last year, 
Hansen was held to one basket in the first 
half and 14 points in all. 

Arizona was supposed to display some 
"new lions," but instead relied heavily on 
holdovers to down Northern Illinois 103 85. 
Jim Rappis netted 28 points and Boh Elliott 
27, while the best of the freshmen, Gilbert 
Myles, flicked in 1 7. 

1. UCLA (2-0) 2. use (1-0) 


C A QT North Carolina State rooters 
Lr\U I arc glad Phil Spence did not 
take his father's advice a few years back and 
quit high school basketball for a part-time 
job Spence is now a 6' S' junior and a main 
cog in the Wolfpacks’ new three-forward of- 
fense. He is also something of a poet. In a 
98 81 romp over East Carolina. Spence was 
a trimeter of delights to Wolfpack Ians, scor- 
ing 22 points, grabbing 17 rebounds and 
blocking seven shots, As for David Thomp- 
son, he was only magnificent as usual, six 
times converting above-thc-rim passes into 
baskets and finishing with 33 points. 

Biscayne received 35 points from Arthur 
Collins and gave North Carolina a little trou- 
ble before succumbing 101 74. Helping to 
open things up for Carolina was Center 
Mitch Kupchuk, who canned 1 1 of 13 shots. 

Penn held oil Clcmson 76 75 to take the 
IPTAY tournament on the Tigers' home 
court despite the tying of a Littlejohn Col- 
iseum record of 38 points by freshman Guard 
Skip Wise, who scored on 1 7 of 3 1 shots, I he 
Quakers were led by 1 7-point scorers Ron 
Haigler, John Engles and Mark Loncllo. 
who came oil the bench to get 1 3 of Penn's 
lirst 23. But Penn would not have won if T I* 
Wayne iTrce) Rollins had not been defoli- 
ated by 6' 1 1' Henry Johnson, who held Rol- 
lins to two points. I n route to the finals, Penn 
coasted past Middle Tennessee 1 0 1 74; 
Clcmson, with Rollins scoring 27 points, 
nudged Mississippi 93 80. 

Even though Maryland fans rendered the 
Amen chorus during the closing moments of 
a 106-81 lunfest against Richmond, they 
knew something or someone was amiss. 
Absent at the lime was high-scoring Guard 
John Lucas, who. Tcrp fans hope, will lead 
them in singing the Hallelujah Chorus in 
March. He had his left arm in a sling after 
an on-courl collision caused a hairline frac- 
ture of his collarbone. Lucas, who added two 
baskets after being hurt, led the Terps with 
17 points. 

With her blonde hair pulled back and held 
in place w ith barrettes and the band playing 
Bom tree when she look (he court, Cyndi 
Mcscrve of Pratt Institute became the lirst 
woman ever to play NCAA basketball- Mc- 
serve, an 18-year-old freshman, put in 1:45 
of playing lime and handled the hall twice. 
The lirst time she passed oil. The other time 
she was pushed to the lloor. She was guard- 
ed closely by 511’ Luis Bias of Baruch Col- 
lege. and did not take any shots. Bias sank a 
15-foot jumper against Meservc. (unscram- 
bled her lot a loose ball and oulleaped her 
on a jump ball. "I just hope she doesn't have 
a big boyfriend waiting outside for me," he 
said. Baruch won 76 67. 

Larry Fogle, the nation's top scorer last 
season with a 33,4 average, wound up with 
31 points as Canisius defeated Niagara 99-72. 

1. N. C. STATE (1-0) 2. SOUTH CAROLINA (0-0) 








Clean, breeze-swept skies. Wide beaches. Incredible 
luxury with a friendly touch. This is Acapulco. This is Mexico. 

Journey anywhere in our friendly land— from towering 
Mayan ruins to quaint villages and on to sophisticated 
Mexico City. Every day offers new adventures. 

That's one of the nicest things about visiting Mexico. 

The U.S. dollar is strong and healthy here and buys 
more of the good things in life. 

Try us soon, and see. There’s only one Acapulco. 

There's only one Mexico. 

I’m planning a vacation. 

Please send me a brochure on exciting Mexico. 

SI 12/09 


city state zip 

Mail to: Mexican National Tourist Council, 9445 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills. Calif. 90212 
Mexican National Tourist Council. 

Mexican Government Department of Tourism 
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BUICK skylark SR. From the very 
beginning, the automobile has been a 
supreme source of individual freedom. 

And while the automobile may have 
changed with the years, the exhilaration 
it provides— of having exchanged the 
surly bonds of the immediate for what 
lies beyond the next hill— is the same. 

We are all free at heart, all we really 
need is the means to express the fact. 


And with that somewhat prosaic « 
introduction, weoffer you Buick Skylark 
Or, in this case, Buick Skylark S/R. 

A craft of amazing versatility. 

First, Skylark S/R is quite a tourer. 
Powered by Buick's spirited new 3.8 
litre V-6 engine— a design that actually 
shares more in common with a Buick 



Automobile. 


V-&than with a conventional straight-6. 
Radial shod. And borne along by special 
firm ride springs and shock absorbers. 

As a matter of fact, the interior looks 
like it came right out of an expensive 
European touring car. Corduroy bucket 
seats, map pockets and all. 

Moreover, Skylark is a real buddy - a 
docile, dependable, businesslike 
conveyance that unflaggingly shoulders 


all sorts of errands and loads, despite 
its sporty demeanor. 

Come on now, life was meant to be 
explored . Why not do it with a companion 
of real capability. 

Skylark isat your 
Buick dealer. 

TdjT 1 Ti 

AS; Dedicated to 

thefreeSpirit in just abo ut every one. 





MATCH-MAKER If /our backhand has enough power at the baseline to bullet 
back the ball, you can take the point. And you probably will, 
if you're armed with an AMF Head Competition tennis racket. 
Its unique combination of materials and construction delivers 
the strength, rigidity and balance that add power and speed 
to your game. And AMFs commitment to 
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AMF BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN YOU 


Bowling Balls. Harley Davidson Motorcycles. Ben Hogan Golf Equipment. Sunfish Sailboats. Hatteras Yachts. Roadmaster Bicycles. Head Tennis Rackets. Voit Athletic Balls 




college football / Ray Kennedy 


H eard the latest Auburn football 
joke? Seems that two Tiger players, 
fresh from a class in Fundamentals of 
HawgSloppin' II, were sent to check out 
Auburn's new deluxe team bus — a pick- 
up truck. While one player stood behind 
the vehicle, the other flipped on the di- 
rectional signals and (hen shouted, "Arc 
they workin’?" "No, they ain't." cried 
his companion. "Er, yes, they is ... no 
... yes ... no .. . yes. . . 

Richard Todd, the Alabama quarter- 
back, felt called upon to relate this thigh- 
slapper last week, just a few hours after 
he and a large cast of supporting heroes 
led the Crimson Tide to a histrionic 17 
13 victory over the Tigers on Birming- 
ham's Legion Field. After all. if Alabama 
had lost, he knows that Auburn folks 
would be saying that when he goes swim- 
ming back home in Mobile he leaves a 
ring around the Gulf of Mexico. 

As it is, when Todd does return home 
he expects the same treatment he got last 
year after the Crimson Tide won the an- 
nual Bad-Mouth Bowl, 35-0. "1 didn't 
mind all the phone calls cussin' me out 
for going to Alabama," he says, "but it 
kinda hurt when some of my old high 
school teachers who are Auburn fans re- 
fused to talk to me." 

Make no mistake, old school tics run 
so deep in the "heart of Dixie" that rub- 
bing a rival's nose in the trough is deemed 
a God-given right, not to mention being 
good-natured fun. Razzing, in fact, is 
seen as a healthy substitute for the riots 
that, among other disputes, caused the 
rivalry to be broken off in 1907. Hostil- 
ities were not resumed until 1948 when, 
under pressure from the state legislature, 
the two schools buried a ceremonial 
hatchet in Birmingham's Woodrow Wil- 
son Park. And ever since, any Alabamian 
can recount each game from an outra- 
geously biased viewpoint. 

Auburn supporters, for instance, still 
accuse Alabama of creating the cyclone 
that struck Birmingham in 1967, and 
somehow blew Tide Quarterback Kenny 
Stabler to a muddy 47-yard scoring romp 
that defeated the Tigers 10-3. 

"If you live in Alabama," says Stabler, 
now the sunshine boy of the Oakland 
Raiders, "you have to live with Auburn 
people all year long. So you dish it out 
when you win because you're going to 
have to listen to it when you lose. And I 
don't mean just for the week after 


Battle for brag gin rights 

Losing the Alabama-Auburn game is bad enough, but the excruciating 
part is that you have to endure ail those insults for a whole year 


the game, I mean until the next one.” 

That prospect is enough to give Bear 
Bryant an advanced case of what he calls 
"stall walkin'.” While most Americans 
were enjoying Thanksgiving last week, 
the Bear was scratching around in his of- 
fice looking for mislaid keys, gazing enig- 
matically at some new plays chalked on 
the walls and intermittently giving forth 
with his famous mumble-rumble. "The 
one thing I'm thankful for on this day," 
he said, "is that I’m still alive. If some- 
one could guarantee me a one-point vic- 
tory over Auburn tomorrow', I'd be the 
happiest old man in the United Slates." 

Rummaging around on a desk clut- 
tered with papers, golf balls. Breakfast 
Squares, Chesterfield Kings and lotions 
for "sun-sensitive skin," Bryant con- 
fessed, "I’m worried about our kicking 
game, about injuries, about how well our 
cripples w ill do. So many things can hap- 
pen to a team. Drownings, auto acci- 
dents, a kid could fall in love. . . Then, 
without once mentioning that undefeated 
Alabama, No. 1 in the U PI coaches' poll, 
and No. 6 Auburn were playing for the 
national as well as the Southeastern Con- 
ference championships, he put the game 
into perspective. "The state cham- 
pionship of Alabama means everything. 
This game is for braggin' rights for the 
next 365 days.” 

Though Bryant's teams have lost to 
Auburn only five times since he began 
coaching at Alabama in 1958, the Bear 
knows all too well how raucous that 
braggin’ can get. Like those years when 
he tried to seek refuge in his cabin on 
Lake Martin, only to be buzzed by an 
armada of boaters squaw king, "War Ea- 
gle!" the old Auburn rallying cry. 

Auburn's Shug Jordan winces to a dif- 
ferent refrain. It happens more often than 
not when he pulls up to a stoplight and 
has to sit there while another motorist 
revs his engine in unison with cries of 
"Ro-o-oll Tide!" 


More important than the hyperbolic 
boasts that both coaches have had made 
on their behalf — Jordan, a retiring 
Southern gentleman, is the only active 
coach to have a stadium named after him, 
while Bryant is billed in the ads for a per- 
sonally autographed full-color portrait 

as OUR OWN NATIONALLY RESPECTED LIV- 
ING legend — is what the two old war- 
riors had in common this season. Going 
into last week's encounter, each coach 
had brought his team through a crisis pe- 
riod to emerge as a contender for the na- 
tional title. 

In Alabama’s case, says Bryant, it was 
the "worst rash of injuries I've ever seen 
a team suffer." First there was the pre- 
season shoulder separation that sidelined 
Quarterback Gary Rutledge and then the 
leg bruise that benched Todd, his replace- 
ment, for three games at midscason. 
Never able to start the same offensive 
unit twice in succession, at one point the 
crippled Crimsons found themselves 

continued 
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scrambling to salvage an 8-7 win and 
their self-respect from Florida State, los- 
ers of 16 in a rosv. “Our kids kept think- 
ing that those other boys would fold di- 
rectly," says Bryant, "and when they 
didn’t, everyone had to dig down deep 
to where their pride lives." 

After a week’s layoff, the Tide came 
to Birmingham fitter than it had been all 
season. Especially Todd, a strapping 
6' 2", 209-pound specimen to begin with, 
who was again running the option with 
the muscular authority that befits a for- 
mer state shotput champion. “If I was 
as big and as strong as Richard," says 
backup ’Bama Quarterback Robert Fra- 
ley, "I'd just tell the coaches 1 was going 
over in the corner and work on my pro 
game.” 

Auburn's malaise was a lingering thing 
that began in 1972 after a heady 17-16 
victory over Alabama, by virtue of two 
blocked kicks in the fourth quarter that 
were turned into instant touchdowns. 
“We were wined and dined and banquet- 
ed, and everybody became a public 
speaker," says Jordan. "Unfortunately, 
some of the boys forgot that they were 
also supposed to be football players.” 
The result was a 6-6 record last season 
that was frankly embarrassing. But out 
of that disaster came a strong resolve that 
1974 was the year to get the show back 
on the road. 

The Tigers, little more than hopeful ex- 
tras in the preseason rankings, showed 
how deserving they were of star billing 
last week when they shared and almost 
stole center stage from the Crimson Tide. 
In a fierce, fitful contest, it seemed as 
though it was the Alabama sophisticates, 
blowing one opportunity after another, 
who were saying. Yes . . . no . . . yes . . . 
no. . . . 

The Tide began on a negative note 
when, after striking deep into Auburn 
territory with a lob pass to Ozzie New- 
some that was good for 35 yards. Todd 
fumbled the ball away on the Auburn 
three. Stalled on its 22, Auburn gave hint 
of further misadventures when Clyde 
Baumgartner, barely snaring a high snap, 
was lucky to get off his punt. Alabama, 
with Calvin Culliver supplying the punch 
and Willie Shelby the footwork, was 
again moving in for the kill when it was 
stung with a clipping penalty. Then 
Todd, dropping back and seeing that one 
Auburn defender had Newsome, his pri- 


mary receiver, in something akin toa half 
nelson, threw a swing pass to Shelby, who 
caught it on the run and did not slop 
until he crossed the goal line some 45 
yards later. 

The Tide, which has had to endure 
taunting shouts of "punt, ’Bama, punt" 
ever since that one-point loss to the Ti- 
gers two years ago, soon had good rea- 
sons for turning the chant around. Early 
in the second period Baumgartner bob- 
bled another errant snap deep in Auburn 
territory and his kick, partially blocked 
by End Dick Turpin, was recovered by a 
red horde for a net loss of 1 2 yards. Five 
plays later, Bucky Berrey added a 36- 
yard field goal to widen Alabama's lead 
to 10 points. 

On their very first play after the kick- 
off the Tigers showed some true grit when 
Secdrick McIntyre bolted over right 
tackle for 21 rejuvenating yards. Hitting 
the same hole with pistonlike precision 
for seven of the next 1 1 plays. Auburn 
drove 50 more yards and sent McIntyre, 
the game's top rusher with 99 yards, in 
to score on a plunge. That made it Al- 
abama 10, Auburn 7. The Tigers threat- 
ened to tie it up at the half but Leroy 
Cook, an end who, as one ’Bama as- 
sistant says, “specializes in throwing bis 
face into someone's boot," blocked Chris 
Wilson’s 2 1 -yard field-goal attempt. 

Flaunting its depth, Alabama called on 
Halfback Randy Billingsley in the third 
quarter, and he responded by spearhead- 
ing a long drive with 39 yards in two 
flashy carries. It remained, however, for 
the workhorse Culliver to deliver the 
touchdown with a 13-yard burst up the 
middle. 

Then, rising bright and full above the 
stadium, what is known locally as a pos- 
sum-huntin’ moon seemed to signal a 
strange happening. It came when Auburn 
sophomore Phil Gargis threw a long pass 
that Tom Gossom hauled in and ran into 
the end zone for what appeared to be a 
4 1 -yard score. The pandemonium quick- 
ly abated when the officials ruled the pass 
incomplete because Gossom, hit with a 
pro-like bump coming off the line, had 
stepped out of bounds before the ball was 
in the air. In the press box George Smith 
of The Anniston l Ala.) Star exclaimed, 
“I been to two goat ropin's and a coun- 
ty fair and I ain't ever seen anything like 

that.” 

Alabama now wishes it had not seen 


the conclusion of its next long trek when 
Todd, trying a keeper on fourth and goal, 
was all but belted back to Mobile. Mid- 
way through the final period, spurred by 
Baumgartner's 12-yard pass on a fake 
field-goal attempt. Auburn went 72 yards 
to score on a dive by Gargis. Failing on 
a two-point conversion try. the Tigers got 
the ball one last time with the score 17 13 
and barely a minute remaining. But Gar- 
gis, pivoting to hand off for an end re- 
verse. found instead the clawing paws of 
Defensive End Mike Dubose, who 
slapped the ball loose and then fell on it 
to clinch an unprecedented fourth 
straight SEC title for Alabama. 

Jordan, whose Tigers will meet Texas 
in the Gator Bowl, said disconsolately. 
“We played good enough to win. Wc just 
didn’t. And I'll tell you this. If Alabama 
is No. I, then Auburn is No. I Vi." 

Bryant, exercising his braggin’ rights, 
allowed that now that the Crimson Tide 
had won the state championship he was, 
in a kind of patriotic gesture, out to add 
the other 49 in one fell swoop. “I'm tak- 
ing what might be my greatest team ever 
to the Orange Bowl," he said, "to play 
Notre Dame, the greatest prestige team." 

Bryant's exuberant evaluation of the 
New Year’s night clash of the “greats” 
proved to be a bit premature (see page 
30). Still, by his count Alabama has lost 
“a jillion bowl games in a row" (six and 
a tic, to be exact), the most recent being 
its bitter 24-23 defeat last Dec. 3 1 by No- 
tre Dame, and the law of averages, if 
nothing else, figures to be on Alabama's 
side this time. If it is, will the old Bear, 
at 60, elect to retire and go out like a 
champion? 

“Heck, no," he says in astonishment 
at the thought. Indeed, late of a night at 
Joe Namath’s local restaurant, insiders 
whispered that what Bryant is shooting 
for is the really big No. I — the most wins 
ever by a college coach. A mark that has 
been owned for decades by Amos Alon- 
zo Stagg, it stands at an Olympian 314. 
But Bryant, who now has 242 victories 
to show for his 30 years in the trade, could 
climb right to the summit if he is ready 
to endure another decade or so of stall 
walkin'. 

If The Bear is harboring any such epic 
designs under that checkered hat of his, 
he isn't letting on. All he will say is that 
if he wins the national title this year, his 
next goal will be “to win another." end 
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The Hot Adam’s Apple 

( Smirnoff, boiled cider and spices.) 

Americans have always liked 
their coffee hot and their tea hot, 
but time was, they liked their 
liquor hot, too. Colonial tipplers 
liked their spirits steaming and, 
despite what you may have heard, 
they seldom took them straight. 

Cider, boiled and spiced, was ^ 
the favorite mixer. We tried it 
mixed with Smirnoff and we were 
pleasantly surprised. The same 
drink cold is our old favorite, 
the Adam’s Apple. So, if the hot 
version doesn’t grab you, just 
pour it into a glassful of ice cubes. 
Either way, we wish you well. 

Happy Holidays. 


To make a Hot Adam’s Apple 
pour 1% oz. Smirnoff into a 
cup or mug. Add 4 oz. boiled 
cider, then add a twist of 
lemon, a dash of fresh nutmeg 
and a cinnamon stick. 

leaves you breathless* 



IF YOU’VE TRIED TWO, 
YOU HAVEN’T 
TRIED THEM ALL. 



For years, there was only one Lancers* for you 
to enjoy. Our classic Vin Rose. 

Then came Vinho Branco, the crisp white 
Lancers. 

Now there’s one more. A rich, full-bodied 
red wine we call Lancers Riibeo. 

Try new Riibeo soon. One glass will tell 
you that our third Lancers is just as good 
as our first two. v 

INTRODUCING LANCERS RUBEO. 


Unccii* Vin Rot*. Vinlm Bianco and Vinho Ruben Dinner WinctS 1974. Hruhlcin Wine* International. Hurt lord. Conn 


fishing Dan Levin 


Hatching 
up a new 
fishery 


Don Brown wanted his dinners to 
be legal, so he started a campaign 
to propagate the sea-run trout 



T he streams in this story must go un- 
named, to protect an innocent writ- 
er who enjoys getting mart but not the 
kind that ticks. The reason is that on and 
near Cape Cod there swims a fish, the sea- 
run brown trout, that causes men — 
sportsmen, some of them — to do strange 
things. Last month, for example, in a 
stream in the Cape town of Mashpee, a 
Massachusetts fisheries biologist encoun- 
tered a trout angler who seemed to be 
plying his gentle art by assaulting the fish 
with a gaff hook. And when the biolo- 
gist returned to his truck, with its cov- 
ered holding-tank filled with live fish for 
the hatchery, another trout man had al- 
ready been there and made off with the 
seven largest specimens. 

These were desperate men. The sea-run 
brown trout of Cape Cod are not plen- 
tiful, but they do grow large— for trout, 
at least— and they do so by chomping on 
the ocean's bounty while usually look- 
ing down their noses at meals with strings 
attached. So a few frustrated anglers turn 
to gaff hooks and larceny, and to fire- 
arms. Last fall in Plymouth one group 
of trout men opened up with shotguns, 
and brought home a pail of what could 
best be described as Swiss trout. In an- 
other town, Kingston, the weapon was a 
.22 rifle. 

This excessive behavior can be ex- 
plained, partially at least, by the fact 
there are no experts in the sea-run brown 


trout fishery, not if expertise means con- 
sistent success. But the nearest thing to 
one Is a 52-ycar-old professional IYvoct 
and lifelong angler named Brown— Don 
Brown who somehow manages to ob- 
tain an occasional trout without resort- 
ing to guns or gaff hooks. Still, it isn't 
easy. “I've fished a lot of places for a lot 
of things," he says, "but this is the tough- 
est fishing I've ever done." It is tough in 
many ways. 

One morning recently Don Brown left 
his Kingston home at 5 a.m. The tem- 
perature was 20°. A half hour later, after 
crossing the Cape Cod Canal, he parked 
his car beside a colony of shuttered sum- 
mer cottages on Cape Cod Bay, near the 
mouth of a stream, one of more than a 
dozen on the Cape with a population of 
sea-run browns. The tide was low, expos- 
ing barnacles and mussel beds, and a vast 
stretch of salt marsh extended upstream. 
It seems an odd place for a man with a 
fly rod fishing for trout. But at the creek 
mouth there was a shallow tidal pool, and 
Brown remembered another day of driz- 
zle and chill, five years before to the 
month. The trout season closed in Oc- 
tober then, and that day he released two 
sea-run browns. He could not close his 
two hands around either one. They 
weighed about eight pounds each, he 
says, and they were fresh from the sea, 
bright silver with black spots, brown only 
in name. Don Brow n has never seen trout 


like them again, but he knew they were 
there, bigger ones, too, at some tide, in 
some creek, on Cape Cod, somewhere. 

And now it was another November 
day. and Don Brown was freezing, but 
with a purpose. All over the Cape the 
big shining fish were returning to fresh 
water to spawn, not shoals of them but 
a few each day per stream, to Cape Cod 
Bay streams and to those flowing into 
Vineyard Sound, on the Cape’s south 
side. They had grown an inch or more 
each month in the sea, and coping with 
its dangers had made them even more 
wary than non-migrating browns, the 
smartest of the trout. But aside from that 
and being bigger and stronger and sil- 
ver, they were just regular brown trout, 
Stilmo irui to. They had left their streams, 
and others had stayed, and no one knew 
why. That is the mystery of the sea-run 
brown. 

That afternoon, at high tide, there were 
16-inch sea-run fish upriver, terrorizing 
schools of small bait, at least until Brown 
cast to them. Then the river was sudden- 
ly quiet. But when Brown put down his 
rod and backed away from the banks, 
the commotion resumed. 

Next morning at five Brown was head- 
ing down the Cape again. “It's unbeliev- 
able what these fish have done to the 
minds of some people," he said. And the 
state of Massachusetts is attempting to 
spread the disease. Other northeast states 

continued 
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The Union 76 
Economy Test is over. 


Early this summer, we started the 
planning and execution of a fuel 
economy test- This test involved 
many of the new 1975 model cars. 
Our intention from the beginning was 
to use this test purely as a public 
service for the energy-minded 
consumer. 

Our testing procedure was unique 
in that it was run "on the road!' in 
contrast to the dynamometer tests 
run by the EPA (Environmental 
Protection Agency). To insure im- 
partiality, the economy test was run 
by Union Oil with the c ooperation of 
NASCAR. The cars that you see on 


the opposite page were purchased at 
random by Union-NASCAR teams- 
These cars were then impounded 
under guard at Daytona International 
Speedway. Before any of the* cars 
were tested, NASCAR and Union 
technicians checked each car 
to make sure they met factory 
specifications. Then the cars had to 
pass emission control tests to the 
spec ifications and standards of the 
EPA. The emissions testing was 
conducted by AESI (Automotive 
Environmental Systems, Inc ). All 
cars participating had radial tire*, 
except those indicated by the nota- 
tion (NR) in the chart. Finally, this 
test followed the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers procedure 1-1082. 

In order to create as realistic a 
testing situation as possible, we tric'd 


to simulate your kind of driving. 

Some city, some highway. Therefore, 
the cars were operated under three- 
driving situations an Urban Cycle 
(avg speed 15.6 MPH), a Suburban 
Cyc le (avg. speed 41.1 MPH), and an 
Interstate Cycle (avg speed 55 MPH). 

Here are the results of the Union 
76 Fuel Economy Tests for 1975. We 
hope they will be useful to you if you 
are considering buying a 1975 car. 





The results 


Because California has more rigid emission control standards, 
we also tested 14 cars equipped to meet those requirements. 
Those cars are identified in the chart by the letters CAL. 
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FISHING continued 


Work 
for free. 
The pay 
is great. 

There are some people 
who spend some of 
themselves helping other 
people help themselves. 

Whatev er you do. 
there's something you can 
do to help other people. 

Even if it's only for a few 
hours a week The pay is 
nothing, hut the rewards 
are fantastic 

There’s a desperate 
need for your skills 
whatever they are. If you 
can type Tutor. Drive 
Phone. Anything. You’re 
needed. Right in your own 
home town. 

It you’d like to 
volunteer some of your 
free time, call your local 
Voluntary Action Center. 

Or write: "Volunteer. 
Washington, D C. 2001 3. 

We ll put you in touch 
with the people who need 
what money can’t buy. 

They need you. 

Volunteer. 

The National Center 
for Voluntary Action 



have sea-run browns — Maine, Connect- 
icut (which is experimenting with eggs 
from Sweden) and New York, with a 
stream or two on Long Island. But only 
Massachusetts is conducting an extensive 
electroshock program. Spawning sea-run 
browns are stunned momentarily, then 
transported to hatcheries, where their 
eggs are stripped and fertilized. In two 
months they hatch into new generations 
of brow n trout, hopefully with migratory 
tendencies. These are planted back in the 
streams, and after a year they will go to 
sea. A few reenter the river all through 
the summer, but these are mostly small- 
er fish. The spawners, larger trout, usu- 
ally return in late fall. This year browns 
up to seven pounds were shocked in a 
stream off Vineyard Sound, one of the 
Cape's smallest. 

Joe Bergin, a state fisheries biologist, 
estimates that about 49 trout have re- 
turned to that stream this fall. But with- 
in four years, if the program succeeds, 
he secs that number rising to 200 or more. 
Larger Cape streams would show a com- 
parable rate of increase, some into the 
thousands of fish. 

The infertility of most Massachusetts 
trout waters has always limited the suc- 
cess of its trout program; three inches of 
grow th in a year was considered good. 
But the shock technique opens up an 
ocean full of food to work with, and a 
trout bonanza may be in the ofiing. As 
Bergin says, "We hope to have a sea-run 
brown trout fishery for almost every 
coastal town in the state, north and south 
of Boston." 

If that happens, then the man who 
started it all should be honored in some 
way, perhaps with a name change in the 
fishing books; Sea- Run Don Brown Trout 
would do. He was the man. As late as 
the '60s, on the Cape, no one talked 
about these fish; that would have been 
treason. A very few anglers had what 
amounted to a private stock of trout on 
public property, and they were afraid the 
fishery would he ruined. In numbers of 
fish it was extremely limited, and it still 

is. Then, as now, the largest trout re- 
turned after the season closed. But Don 
Brown wanted his November trout din- 
ner to be legal, and he thought the fish- 
ery could be made more productive, so 
he began to pester the state's Fisheries 
and Game Division. 

They told him there was no mass inter- 
est in sea-run trout, so he set out to arouse 

it. He bought a secondhand movie cam- 
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era and spent the spring, fall and summer 
weekends for three years on his stream 
near the cottage colony. He knew noth- 
ing about making movies, but he came up 
w ith a 15-minute film of himself and two 
friends catching sea-run browns. Then he 
spent the next three years showing the 
film at sportsmen's dubs across the slate. 
One scene showed the release of two- and 
three-pound trout, and the audiences 
all but climbed the walls. Where, when, 
how? everyone wanted to know. And 
finally the state extended the season. Last 
fall the shocking program was begun. Al- 
ready 4,000 young trout have been put 
back in 10 streams. 

But Don Brown refuses to sit and wait 
for the fish to show in large numbers. 
There already are enough sea-run browns 
for him to not catch, and the day after 
his failure with the feeding fish he was in 
the river mouth again at dawn. The tide 
was dead low, but upstream there were 
pools cut by the river at a bend, and 
Brown had studied them all; what kind 
of shelter they might offer a wary trout, 
how bait fish might be stranded by the 
falling tides. And now he began walking 
and wading upstream, ever so cautiously. 
He crossed the last stretch of sandbar on 
his knees, and finally sat low on his 
haunches and studied the pool. His first 
casts were short. It would not do to 
frighten a lish in close, and for 10 min- 
utes, methodically and slow ly, he worked 
his streamer fly through the pool. Once 
he thought he saw something. He 
switched to a smaller fly, a Grey Ghost, 
and he glanced nervously downstream. 
Soon the tide would be running in, and 
he could easily be stranded on the bar. 
Finally he tied on a tiny crayfish fly, his 
own creation. He began crawling it, 
nymphing it, along the bottom of the 
pool, and soon he rose from his knees, a 
beatific smile on his face. 

The trout was only 14 inches long, but 
it fought the rod its 14 inches worth, and 
then it fought some more; life in the 
ocean is tougher than life in a trout pond. 
The trout's upper body was a light olive 
green, its black-spot ted, silvery sides had 
a rosy glow, and Brown held it still in 
the water, cradling it in his hands until 
the gills began to work regularly. Then 
he let it swim away. 

He could not wail to talk about his 
fish, how it took the fly, how it fought. 
He began to reconstruct the morning. He 
would have to decide on a suitable cover 
as to where it was spent. end 
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pear trees. 


Give Old Grand-Dad 



Head of the Bourbon Family 
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It is a good life — 
a great career. 




Perhaps you'd like a career like Harvey's. 
Why not ask him, or write Bill Williams, 
C.L.U., Box 1972, Houston, Texas 77001. 


Harvey Jarchower is a Great Southern General Agent in 
Jacksonville, Florida. He enjoys having the opportunity to 
help people solve their problems; he thinks it’s the finest 
career a man can have. 


Harvey is doing something worthwhile. He has 
some new, imaginative ideas on how life in- 
surance can be used to take the worry out 
of education, security and retirement. 


He is proud of what he's doing for hi 
clients and for himself. As a Great 
Southern Agent, he is a well-trained, 
thoroughly competent insurance man. 
Why not call your Great Southern 
Agent. We think you will like him. 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 



TALK ABOUT 
PEOPLE! 

The people that people are talking about are in PEOPLE- Where else? 
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Tonight 

that jolly fat man 
comes down the 
l chimney. 
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BOXING / Tex Maule 


I t would be easy to say that Emile Grif- 
fith, eroded by time, has lost his use- 
fulness as a fighter. It would be easy 
enough — but it also would be wrong. 

Two weeks ago Griffith lost a fight in 
Madison Square Garden to a young, 
tough middleweight named Vito Antuo- 
fermo . He lost with honor and a fine right 
hand to the belly that was overlooked by 
the officials. But he didn’t look tired or 
bad, nor, most of the time, did he look 
the 36 years that is his listed age. 

This was Griffith’s 99th pro fight, his 
28th in the Garden and 25th main-event 
bout there, a record. In losing the battle, 
he moved down a notch in the tradition- 
al categories that make up boxing. There 
are champions and contenders, and there 
are hurdles. Now Griffith, for the next 
two or three years that he persists in fight- 
ing, will be considered a hurdle. 

Applying this sports cliche, a hurdle 
is the prizefighter that a young man — 
Antuofermo is 22 — has to clear before 
he can become a serious challenger for 
the title. Griffith rejects this labeling, of 
course: he still thinks of himself as a 
challenger. 

He has had a flamboyant, exciting and 
tragic boxing career. Griffith never want- 
ed to fight, though he got his baptism in 
his native city of Charlotte Amalie in the 
Virgin Islands, battling an array of 
youngsters who had offended his cous- 
in. The cousin would line up 12 or 15 
youngsters to do combat with Emile, and 
Emile would knock them off one at a 
time. When Griffith left the Islands in 
1949 to join his mother in Harlem, his 
cousin prudently decided to leave, too. 

In New York, Griffith went to work 
for a hat manufacturer named Howard 
Albert. His skill at turning out women’s 
fancy creations led to a story that he was 
homosexual and Griffith had to fight that 
rumor along with his opponents in the 
ring. “I am a friendly man,” he said not 
long ago. He says “mahn” for man, a 
vestige of his Virgin Islands upbringing. 
’’When I stop on the street to talk to 
someone. 1 do not think about the mahn 
I talk to. I like people. So people may 
say bahd things about me, but they are 
wrong.” 

Griffith won world championships five 
times, twice as a middleweight and three 
times as a welterweight, and it is an un- 
happy circumstance that he fought in 
divisions usually overlooked in the gen- 
eral enthusiasm for heavyweights. He has 


Onward but 
downward 

Five times a champion and still 
formidable at 36, Emile Griffith 
slips a rung against a young foe 


posted 80 victories in the 16 years he has 
been a reluctant dragon. "I was perfect- 
ly happy working for Howie Albert in 
his hat shop,” Griffith says. "I am not 
the violent type.” 

But Albert, once a fighter himself, saw 
Griffith working with his shirt off one af- 
ternoon and suggested that his powerful 
body made him a natural for the sport. 
Emile is an oversized middleweight from 
the waist up and an undersized light- 
weight below the waist. His spindly legs 
provide a precarious launching pad for 
the heavy shots he can deliver from the 
thick, muscled torso. “Howie entahed 
me in the Golden Gloves,” Griffith says. 
“1 did not really want to do it, but it 
worked out all right.” 

Griffith’s mother did not want him to 
fight at first, either. Her name is Emelda 
and she has been to most of her son’s 
bouts, always sitting near ringside in 
large and colorful hats and always yelling 
loudly for her son. “I was very worried 
abaht him for a long time," she says, “but 
now 1 hahv decided that he can take care 
of himself. So I do not worry so much.” 

She was at ringside in 1962 on the 
night Griffith suffered his most traumatic 
experience. He killed Benny Paret in the 
ring at Madison Square Garden, a trag- 
ic accident that many observers trace to 
the hesitation of Referee Ruby Gold- 
stein. Paret had twice called Emile mar- 
icon at weigh-ins, maricdn being Spanish 
for homosexual. Before the fight, Paret 
had patted Griffith on the bottom be- 
fore using the epithet and only the in- 
tervention of Gil Clancy, Emile’s co- 
manager, prevented the fight from tak- 



AFTER 99 BOUTS, THE POWER REMAINS 


ing place right in front of the scales. 

In the ring, in the 12th round, Griffith 
trapped Paret on the ropes and battered 
him unmercifully. Paret, his arms hang- 
ing over the ropes, could not protect him- 
self, and Goldstein, for some confused 
moments, did not stop the fight. When 
at last he stepped between the fighters, 
Paret slumped to the canvas, bleeding 
from the ears. One ringside viewer said, 
“They better call an ambulance.” An- 
other, more astute, said, “No, they bet- 
ter call a hearse.” 

Paret died, and with him died what- 
ever small touch of viciousness might 
have animated Griffith. Now he tries not 
to think of what he calls “the accident,” 
but the memory ravaged him for a long 
time. 

“I would have nightmares about Pa- 
ret," he says. “I would dream I met him 
on the street and I would say hello and 
he would put out his hand and 1 would 
take it and it would be cold and clam- 
my.” Griffith would wake up screaming. 

continued 
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T WA gives you comfort 
you can’t get on any 



Short flight or long, TWA is out 
to give you the most comfortable and 
convenient flight you’ve ever had. 
With contour seats to keep you com- 
fortable. And carry-on luggage 
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BOXING continued 

After his loss to Antuofermo, someone 
asked Griffith why he had not followed 
up an early advantage. A minute into the 
first round he had hit the younger man 
with a solid right hand and opened a cut 
over his eye. Griffith considered his an- 
swer. ’'I guess I do not have the killer 
instinct." he said softly. 

Before this fight, sitting in the tiny cu- 
bicle that is reserved for him in a grimy 
little gymnasium on 28th Street in New 
York, Griffith reflected on his long and 
remarkable career. 

"I think I have got more mature," he 
said. "I used to swing wild when I was a 
young man — bing, bing, bing! Now I can 
do bing-bing-bing when I have to, but I 
place my punches more carefully. In all 
the fights I have had, I have tried to learn 
something from each opponent so that 
when I go into the next ring, I am more 
wise than I was." 

He has no regrets, though much of the 
more than S2 million he has earned in 
the ring was spent on a large family and 
on friends, waifs and acquaintances who 
have sponged on him for years. "I want- 
ed to be a baseball player," he says. “I 
was a very good catcher, you know. 
That of course was in baseball, you 
know. I am not a catcher in boxing. I 
am a hitter." 

Griffith is a vain man, like most fight- 
ers. His mother made him have his pic- 
ture taken before he started boxing so 
that she could later show him the dam- 
age done to him by being hit in the face. 

‘ “That was when I was 1 5 or 1 6,” he says, 
smiling and showing an unbroken row 
of very white teeth, "but I do not look 
so very different now, do I? And she 
would not sign my contract when Mr. 
Albert went into partnership with Mr. 
Gil Clahncy so I could fight as a profes- 
sional. For six months she kept the con- 
tract in her hahn and would not sign it 
for fear I would be hurt. But finally 1 
said to her, I said. 'Mommy, if you do 
not sign the contract I will sign it myself 
when I grow old enough,' and then she 
signed it, you know." 

Griffith won the welterweight champi- 
onship after only three years in the ring, 
and he was one of the best fighters in the 
world for a long time. His only defect as 
a boxer was a certain lack of attention 
to the job at hand. Time and again, even 
in his big matches, he would establish 
dominance over his opponent, then seem 
to lose interest. 

"Mr. Clahncy is a mean mahn," he 
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says. "But I think I needed a mean mahn. 
He used to hit me in the face during a 
fight to get my attention and I did naht 
like that, but it made me fight better.*’ 
Griffith still fights coolly, displaying a 
competence that seems more than ade- 
quate but a detachment that remains a 
handicap. 

Antuofermo is from Bari. Italy, and 
has lived in the U.S. for six years. He is 
a good tighter, a bit reminiscent of Rocky 
Graziano, and while he came into this 
bout an underdog, he was a confident 
one. He stepped out swinging hard, and 
missing, and Emile tagged him with the 
short, hard right hand that opened the 
cut over his eye. It did not discourage 
Antuofermo at all. 

He forced the fight all the way, dis- 
regarding the heavy right-hand upper- 
cuts landing below his heart time and 
again, swinging constantly and occasion- 
ally connecting to disturb the pattern of 
sweat beads outlining the bald spot on 
the top of Griffith's head. 

After the fight Griffith sat quietly in 
his dressing room, swigging water from 
a polka-dotted ice bag. His face, which 
has none of the graffiti of forgotten 
punches marking most old boxers, was 
smooth and oddly peaceful. He thought 
he had won the fight, but he was not un- 
duly disturbed that he had not. 

"They don't count body punches, do 
they?" said Clancy. "He was hitting the 
kid all the time to the body and those 
blind so-and-sos didn't see it. He wins 
the fight. He wins the fight." 

"Mommy, don't be so upset," Grif- 
fith said to his mother, who was sitting 
beside him and crying. "Here. You take 
this. You need it more than I do." He 
handed her the cold water bottle. 

"I think you won the fight," a friend 
said to him. "I don’t know how anyone 
could have scored it 8-2 for the other 
guy." 

"Eight-two?" Griffith said. "Ain’t no 
way I lose 8-2. He never hurt me. Look 
at my face, mahn. You see anything?" 
His face was cheerful. He looked like a 
winner. 

"What now, Emile?" someone else 
asked, and Griffith smiled. He seemed, 
for no good reason, a happy man. 

"Now I go back to work, mahn,” 
he said. "I am not disgraced, am I? I 
was not tired ahfter this fight, I was 
strong. So, anyone who wants to fight 
me, I will fight. Emile Griffith is not 
finished, mahn." end 
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cross-country Kenny Moore 


He trained on 
Agony Hill 

Kenya's John Ngeno was ready for the hard 
pockmarked course that hurt other runners 


B ecause Americans so often 
hold major cross-country 
races on parkland or golf cours- 
es, distance runners who excel 
upon gentle hills and resilient turf 
have dominated the national 
championships, Steve Prefon- 
taine of Oregon won three 
NCAA titles before graduating 
last year, and Frank Shorter, the 
Olympic marathon champion, 
entered last Saturday's AAU ti- 
tle run in Belmont, Calif, with the 
justifiable expectation of making it his 
fifth championship in as many years. 

But each cross-country course affects 
the runners laboring upon it, punishing 
most, rewarding the peculiar strengths of 
a few. The 10,000 meters of rock-hard 
clay trail at Belmont, curling through the 
mesquite bushes high above San Francis- 
co Bay. were best for the nimble and the 
tough. A field of 300 started, a danger- 
ously large number considering the go- 
pher-ventilated ground over which the 
runners were to sprint for positon during 
the first quarter mile. 

Nick Rose of Western Kentucky and 
Bristol, England, who had won the 
NCAA meet over a golf course in Indi- 
ana five days earlier, jogged the Belmont 
route in practice. "I've wanted to run in 
the AAU championship for years,” he 
said, "because the AAU always has bet- 
ter runners than the NCAA. But it 
doesn’t seem like cross-country if you 
don't have grass, does it? That ground is 
unbelievably hard. It seems better suited 
for motorcycles, actually.” 

Billed as the first-ever cross-country 
match between Shorter and Prefontaine, 
the race was deflated in the final hours by 
Prefontaine’s decision to stay home. 
"I’m in the worst shape I’ve been in for 
five years,” he said, "and I don't care to 
be embarrassed.” In Prefontaine’s ab- 
sence Neil Cusack from Ireland, the Bos- 
ton Marathon champion, seemed the best 
bet to battle Shorter. "Hc'sgulty tough,” 
said Rose. "He’s a hard driver, belter on 
tough courses.” Shorter, as is his custom, 
did not arrive until the morning of the 
race. Warming up, he seemed distracted, 
consumed by worries. "I've been training 
at 9,200 feet,” hesaid. “Idon't know if I’ve 
been at sea level long enough to adjust 
back. I haven’t done any speed work, so I 
can’t start fast. This will be a real test.” 


The starting gun was fired by Peter 
Snell, the New Zealand Olympic gold 
medalist now studying at the University 
of California's Davis campus. The army 
of runners answered with a rumbling 
downhill charge, their collective foot- 
steps on the clay sounding like a cloud- 
burst on an enormous tin roof. After 600 
yards the pack funneled onto the trail. 
Running blissfully 10 yards ahead was 
Kenyan half-miler Mike Boit of Eastern 
New Mexico, taking full, if brief, advan- 
tage of his speed. Ted Castaneda of the 
Colorado Track Club was near the front, 
as was Cusack. John Ngeno. another 
Kenyan from Washington State Univer- 
sity, and Rose were well-placed in the top 
20. Shorter was engulfed by the pack. As 
the field rumbled off, several fallen en- 
trants lay writhing with injured ankles, 
beating the dry indifferent earth in pain 
and frustration. At I Va miles, near the top 
of the first grinding hill, Boit had 
dropped back, and Cusack and Rose 
were in the lead with Ngeno and Casta- 
neda right behind. Shorter, glassy-eyed 
and distant, was working his way from 
50th place. 

As the trail descended from a ridge that 
had a misty view of the bay, the relaxed 
Cusack and the snorting, animated Nge- 
no moved away from the rest. At 2 Vi miles 
Matt Centrowitz of the New York AC 
went down hard in a rutted depression, 
felt something pop in his hip and rolled 
off into the dry grass and burrs. At the 
halfway mark, Cusack and Ngeno were 
drawing farther ahead, and most of the 
field behind them looked sore from the 
pounding. Expressions were those of dis- 
gust, recrimination. At four miles Ngeno 
surged into the lead, breaking contact 
with the now-straining Cusack. At five 
miles the Kenyan had a 100-yard lead. 

The finish was on the crest of one last 


cruel hill. Ngeno drove up and 
over the line in 29:58.8. Cusack 
made it 16 seconds later. "That 
hill look the lasl bit of my mo- 
mentum," he said later. "It 
seemed that I ended stock-still on 
the line, like a crucifixion.” 

Castaneda, the first American 
finisher, was third, and that fine 
performance led his Colorado 
Track Club to the team title over 
the New York AC. Shorter, ash- 
en and unsteady, finished llth. 
"The combination of coming dow n too 
late from altitude and getting caught in 
the pack did me in," he said, "but I don’t 
think I could have won. anyway, not 
against Ngeno on this kind of country.’’ 

John Ngeno (pronounced nyea-no ) is 
from the town of Kericho in the Rift Val- 
ley of Kenya, a region that has its share 
of sunbaked clay. He is a rather thick- 
waisted man of 21, and as he accepted 
the camelia wreath of victory he spoke 
with a disarming simplicity. "I am so 
strong now it is very hard for me to get 
tired," he said. "I came to this meet be- 
cause I did not win the NCAA last Mon- 
day. I lost there because I did not get to 
the front early. Today I knew I had to 
start fast. I wanted to race Cusack and 
Rose and Shorter." He smiled a broad, 
unselfconscious smile, flecked at the cor- 
ners with froth. "It was easy today. It 
was warm and 1 have been training hard. 
Some of my 10-mile runs have been fast- 
er and harder than I ran today." He lik- 
ened the course not only to the hills of 
East Africa but to those around the WSU 
campus in Pullman, Wash. "We have 
one there we call Agony Hill. It is feared 
by everyone. Then there is one even more 
painful. That is called Ngcno’s Hill." 

Ngeno ran well in 10.000-metcr races 
on the track in Europe this summer, and 
he expects to do the distance next year 
in 27:25, some five seconds under Dave 
Bedford’s world mark, but he clearly has 
an attachment, too, to running well over 
rugged landscapes. "I did not always like 
cross-country races with hundreds of 
runners because 1 like to start easy. But 
now, when I have to go hard to be free 
at the first of the race. I can do it." As 
he spoke, he caught sight of Rose, his 
conqueror five days earlier, who finished 
far back this day. "On some courses bet- 
ter than others," he added. end 
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baseball / Pat Jordan 


Dubious triumph in Florida 

Nicaraguans believe they were thrown a changeup in St. Petersburg by 
the U.S. organizers and thereby deprived of the world amateur title 


T he United States captured its second 
consecutive World Amateur Base- 
ball Championship recently when a 
squad of collegians defeated a Nica- 
raguan team composed mostly of sugar- 
cane and tobacco-factory workers 9 2 
before 400-odd fans at Al Lang Held in 
St. Petersburg, Ha. Last year a similar 
U.S. team edged the Nicaraguans 1-0 in 
a 10-inning finale that drew 28.000 to a 
makeshift 9,000-scat stadium in Nicara- 
gua. shortly after part of that country was 
devastated by an earthquake. That the 
Nicaraguans took their responsibilities 
as hosts more seriously than did the U.S. 
was shown by the S 500,000 they spent to 
stage their tournament as opposed to this 
year's U.S. budget of about SI 0,000. and 
by the generally shabby treatment ac- 
corded the visiting teams in Florida 
where Italy. Colombia. Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, Taiwan, South Af- 
rica and Canada were represented along 
with Nicaragua. 

The tournament began with an Olym- 
pic-stylc ceremony that was meant to set 
the tone for what everyone hoped would 
be a dignilied event. Each team, in full 
uniform and carrying its national flag, 
marched in from the center-field fence 
and lined up around home plate. But the 
solemnity of the ceremony was marred 
when a local minor league official ap- 
peared at the plate with a handheld mi- 
crophone and began hawking souvenirs 
to the 300 or so fans present. From that 
moment on the dignity of the occasion 
began to fade. By the conclusion of the 
12-day tournament, it seemed that the 
stated goal of fostering brotherhood 
among nations had been revised to in- 
spiring animosity. Groups of foreign 
delegates huddled in the shadows of the 
nearly deserted stands and accused their 
hosts of promoting the tournament as if 
it were a convention of international 
spies who w ished to conduct their affairs 
in secrecy. As examples of inhospitality 
they could point to the Dominican team 
being asked to leave its motel and the 


failure of the organizers to provide off- 
field diversions for the athletes. 

The object of much of this discontent 
was the overseer of the event, William 
P. (Dutch) Fehring, director of intra- 
mural sports at Stanford University 
and president of the World Amateur 
Baseball Federation. Fehring, a tall, 
stooped, gaunt man whose misfortune it 
is to resemble Ebenezer Scrooge, was an 
infrequent spectator at the games. On 
those occasions when he did appear at 
Al Lang Field, it was usually to openly 
cheer on the U.S. team. 

On the play ing field itself there were 
two near riots, each quelled only by the 
arrival of five police squad cars. Both dis- 
turbances were precipitated by an um- 
pire’s decision, followed by threats to 
“kill the umpire” (in Spanish), which 
were taken to heart by one of the Amer- 
ican officials who understood Spanish. 



FEHRING SPOKE OF "SOLACE' 


On another occasion the Taiwanese 
threatened to lodge a protest when one of 
their players stroked a triple and, while 
standing on third base, was called out by 
an umpire for using a colored bat. The 
Taiwanese accused the U.S. umpires of 
taking advantage of them because of the 
language barrier. Coming on the heels of 
their recent banishment by the U.S. Lit- 
tle League organization, the Taiwanese 
could be excused for being slightly para- 
noid in their dealings with anybody in 
U.S. baseball, and after a second run-in 
with the U.S. officials they held a meet- 
ing to decide whether to withdraw. Be- 
cause they had spent so much money just 
coming to the U.S., most of the players 
voted to finish out the tournament, but 
only after such a hotly debated team 
meeting that their play on the field suf- 
fered. A heavily favored entry, the Tai- 
wanese were able to w in only three games 
in eight tries. Three of their losses were by 
one run. 

Finally, there was the claim by the Nic- 
araguans that they actually had won the 
tournament but had been cheated out of 
their victory by an arbitrary ruling by 
Fehring. According to the Nicaraguans, 
the winner of the round-robin event 
should have been the team with the best 
won-lost record. Since both the U.S. and 
Nicaragua had finished with identical 
7-0-1 records, and since their only meet- 
ing had resulted in a 6 6 tie in a game 
called because of darkness after nine in- 
nings (it was the only game of the tour- 
nament to be played at an unlightcd ball 
park in Bradenton), the Nicaraguans 
claimed that according to international 
rules that game should be replayed in its 
entirety, with the w inner being crowned 
world champion. At a meeting in the 
St. Petersburg Flilton, Fehring negated 
that argument. With Glen Tuckctt, the 
U.S. baseball coach, beside him, and 
the Nicaraguans facing him across the 
conference table, Fehring said, “That 
game just evaporated into the darkness 
in Bradenton, that’s all.” Then he in- 
stituted a best two-of-three series be- 
tween the two teams, apparently in the 
hope that it would generate some more 
money, which the financially troubled 
tournament badly needed to pay off debts 
in St. Petersburg. 

The Nicaraguans' insistence that they 
won the championship was based on 
their subsequent opening-game victory — 
the winners slapped line drives to every 
part of the outfield against American 

continued 
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The microwave oven 
comes of age. 

Admiral announces a microwave oven with a touch 

OF MAGIC-THE EXCLUSIVE MAGIC WAND ENERGY DEFLECTOR. 





You’ve heard a lot about microwave 
ovens in the past eight years. 

You’ve heard good things: That 
you can save up to 75% of conven- 
tional cooking time. (Imagine! 

A baked potato in four 
minutes!) That you can save 
on electricity. And that 
microwave ovens are easy 
to keep clean. 

But you may have also 
heard that some of the 
cooked food lacks eye 
appeal. Or that there are 
“hot" and "cold" spots to 
contend with. And that you 
constantly have to open the 
oven and rotate the food 
to cook it evenly. 

But now, after eight years, 
microwave cooking comes 
of age. Admiral announces 
a new microwave oven with 
some new answers to 
old questions. 


ADMIRAL’S MAGIC WAND 
HELPS SOLVE THE 
’’HOT" AND 
‘COLD” SPOT 
PROBLEM. To help 
give you an evenly 
balanced cooking 
pattern, Admiral 
introduces a touch 
of magic inside the 
oven: The Magic 
Wand Energy 
Deflector. It stirs 
up the microwaves 
and causes them 
to be distributed 
evenly throughout the oven. It saves 
you a lot of work, too, by reducing 
bothersome food rotating. Of all the 
major brands, only Admiral has the 
Magic Wand design. 


YOU MEAN THE FOOD 
LOOKS GOOD? Just glance 
at the photo at the top of 
the page. That picture alone 
is worth a thousand calories. 
That's an 18VHb. rolled 
rump roast that was cooked 
in an Admiral Microwave 
Oven in less than two 
hours. And thanks 
to Admiral's 
browning grill (optional 
at extra cost), even 
steaks and hamburgers 
come out beautifully 
browned. 


I LIKE WHAT YOU SAID 
ABOUT SAVING TIME. 

AND ELECTRICITY. You 

should. Because Admiral 
Microwave Ovens are the 
fast, economical way to 
cook. It’s all a question of 
efficiency. And microwaves 
are very efficient. They 
penetrate the food and 
cause the molecules to 
vibrate. The food gets hot— 
but not the oven or the 
kitchen. So you stay cool 
while your dinner gets 
cooked. 

And because microwave 
cooking is so fast (about 
four times faster than 
conventional), with most 
foods you save 50% to 75% 
of the electricity you now 
use for cooking. 

AND THE FOOD TASTES 
GREAT? The food tastes as 
good as you prepare it. But 
because of the faster 
cooking time, most foods 
retain their natural moisture. 

So if you’re a good cook now, 
you’ll continue to be one. And if 
you want to improve your culinary 
ability, Admiral's easy-to-operate 
Microwave Ovens offer a great 
way to start. 

WHAT ELSE SHOULD I KNOW 
ABOUT ADMIRAL? You might 
remember that Admiral is now 
a part of Rockwell 
International, the 
company where 
science gets down 
to business. Now 
more than ever, 
Admiral quality 
deserves a closer 
look for your home. 
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Here’s the 

difference 

yourlife 

underwriter 

makes. 


Simply put— when it comes to making 
sure that life and health insurance 
really do the best possible job in solving 
some of your major financial problems, 
your life underwriter can be invaluable, 
Why? 

He listens to your hopes and 
expectations . . . for yourself, your family, 
your business. He's interested in your 
own unique problems and objectives. 

He advises drawing on his 
professional experience and training, 
your life underwriter will tailor a 
program that's individually yours and 
fits your budget. 

He serves -you can count on his 
service as your needs and objectives 
require attention, both routinely and as 
a result of changing circumstances. 

He's there right on the spot to pul 
it all together and to keep it together 
without loopholes or costly overlaps. 

Talk to your life underwriter, one of 
900.000 men and women in life and 
health insurance who can make a 
difference in your life. He’ll inspire 
your confidence with his sincere interest 
and professional expertise. He'll keep 
vour confidence by being there, always 
ready and willing to serve. 



1 * 1; Your life underwriter... 
someone you can talk to. 


fastball pitching in the best-of-three se- 
ries with the collegians. That game, they 
asserted, constituted the replaying of 
their 6-6 tie with the U.S., and it gave 
them an overall record of 8-0-1 to 7-1-1 
for the Americans. But Fehring stuck 
to his playoff decision and the two teams 
met again that night in the second game 
of the series. 

Baffling the free-swinging U.S. hitters 
with an assortment of soft curveballs that 
seemed barely to reach the plate, Nica- 
ragua's Julio Juarez w as protecting a 3 2 
lead going into the ninth inning. The Nic- 
araguan fans, about 20 of them, joined 
by most of the other South American and 
Puerto Rican delegates, began to surge 
around the home-plate screen anticipat- 
ing final victory and a wild celebration. 
They cheered Juarez' every pitch in 
the ninth inning and were not daunted 
when he walked the first batter he faced. 
Then, with two outs and two strikes on 
the baiter. Doug Coon, a Brigham 
Young University senior, Juarez gave up 
a single. Ron Hassey, a 6' 2" third base- 
man from Arizona, followed with a 
game-tying single, and Jim Willis of the 
University of Oregon hit a routine 
ground ball to short that was booted to 
send in the winning run. The Latin fans 
and players were stunned. 

The following morning the Nicara- 
guans were unable to shake their despon- 
dency and the collegians battered three 
pitchers for 1 5 hits and a 9-2 victory in 
the deciding game. Steve Kemp, a South- 
ern California outfielder, settled the issue 
in the third inning with a towering two- 
run home run, Kemp's Southern Cal 
teammate. George Milke, scattered nine 
hits to win his third victory of the tour- 
nament. Milke. although never partic- 
ularly sharp, was smart enough not to 
challenge the Nicaraguans with his fast- 
ball. relying instead on an excellent curve 
and a straight changeup. 

When the game was over, the teams 
shook hands at home plate and traded 
baseball caps in one final gesture of 
friendship, During the postgame ceremo- 
nies at the plate. Nicaraguan players re- 
ceived three special awards: for hitting 
(Julio Cuarezma), pitching (Porfirio Al- 
tomirano) and designated hitting (Pablo 
Juarez). Discussing those awards. Lehr- 
ing said. "These people arc striving to 
become proud, and if they can take home 
two or three individual trophies to Nic- 
aragua, well, it'll be some solace for not 
winning the championship." end 
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The author of Australia's rollicking ballad sold the rights to it 
for , well, a song, choosing instead to seek 

renown and riches on the Sydney turf. 

Blit he never found a wonder horse to match . . . 

WALTZING 

MATILDA 

to ROBERT CANTWELL 

Banjo Paterson, age 3 1 , listened while one of his girl friends 
strummed on a zither, and invented a song he called Waltz- 
ing Matilda. It was an invention; it was not written, com- 
posed or set down carefully on sheet music*. Paterson 
pieced it together out of odds and ends of Australian bush 
life while attending a house party, and was astonished 
when it became one of the world's popular songs. He was a 
lawyer then and was to become a leading racing writer for 
Sydney newspapers. 

He was also a jockey, a trainer, a horse dealer, a gam- 
bler, a cavalryman, a turf historian and a poet and novelist 
whose works were often about horses and horsemen— the 
best writer on horse racing, all things considered, in the 
English language. 

Paterson fabricated Waltzing Matilda at a place called 
Dagworth in central Queensland in April 1895. As a young 
lawyer he was making a tour for clients of remote proper- 
ties. Dagworth was a sizable sheep ranch in flat dry land 
straddling the Diamantina River. The nearest town, Win- 
ton, was 84 miles away. Paterson and his fiancee Sara Riley 
were house guests along with half a dozen other young peo- 
ple. Sara was visiting her friend Christina MacPherson, 
whose brother managed the station. Christina had recent- 
ly gone to the races at Warrnambool, 1 50 miles from Mel- 
bourne, and remembered a tune played by the band there. 
She hummed it, or her variation thereof, and picked out the 
tune on an Autoharp, a form of zither in which dampers 
are pressed down, muting all the strings except those of the 
chord to be played. Christina did not know the words or 
the name of the song, so Paterson obligingly improvised 
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lines that fitted the notes Christina 
recalled: 

Oh! There once was a swagman camped in 
a billabong. 

Under the shade of a coolahah tree; 

A swagman was a hobo. A billabong 
was a watercourse, alternately flooded 
and dry. A coolabah was a sparsely leafed 
tree with a white trunk found along the 
riverbeds in the hot Queensland plains. 
And he sang as he looked at his old hilly 
boiling , 

"Who'll come a- wait zing Matilda with 
me?" • 

A billy was an improvised tea kettle, 
usually made from a discarded meat tin 
by the addition of a wire handle. A swag- 
man carried his belongings rolled in a 
blanket that rested on his shoulders like 
the arms of a dancing partner. So it be- 
came common in the bush to call the bun- 
dle Matilda and to refer to a hobo’s me- 
andering* as waltzing. 

The four verses of the song related in a 
somewhat jumpy fashion how the swag- 
man grabbed a sheep— a jumbuck — that 
drank at the waferholc, stowed the car- 
cass in his pack, was detected by the 
owner, questioned by the police, jumped 
in the waterhole and drowned by the coo- 
labah tree. 

Up to the time he got involved with 
Waltzing Matilda there was nothing mys- 
terious about Paterson’s life, no ques- 
tions asked. But so much has been writ- 
ten about that house party at Dagworth 
that it sometimes seems Paterson never 
did anything except attend it. For years 
Australians have been arguing about 
Waltzing Matilda, what it is, what it 
means, who wrote it and whether or not 
it really is the Australian national an- 
them. At least two booksand half a dozen 
articles have concentrated on the ques- 
tion of authorship, the pro-Paterson 
group accepting the Dagworth story as 
summarized above and the anti-Paterson 
adherents insisting that Waltzing Matilda 
was an old folk song that Paterson 
claimed as his own. 

It is hard to think of anything about 
Waltzing Matilda that has not been inves- 
tigated. Everyone present at the Dag- 
worth party has been checked out, and 
the family histories of the guests and 
neighbors. Something akin to an hour- 
by-hour account of the party has been 
pieced together. (‘'After tea, in the cool 
of the evening, all adjourned outside and 
sat in front of the house. Had there been 
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a lawn they would have sat on the lawn, 
but there was no such luxury at Dag- 
worth.'’) The high point of these baccha- 
nalian revels was a trip to a neighboring 
station, 100 miles away, to watch a dem- 
onstration of fire-fighting equipment. 
That may not seem like much of a party, 
but at the time it was an occasion for sing- 
ing, dancing, drinking and other unre- 
hearsed entertainment. At this second 
station, known as Oondooroo, Herbert 
Ramsay (later Sir Herbert) was visiting 
his cousin. Ramsay was a tall, lean bari- 
tone who looked like Cary Grant playing 
the part of a titled Englishman. Never 
one to resist an invitation to sing, he put 
on an old hat, stuck a pipe in his mouth, 
slung a blanket over his shoulders and en- 
tertained everyone with his interpreta- 
tion of the unfortunate swagman at the 
billabong. 

Toward the end of May 1895 — these 
frontier house parties lasted a long 
time — the Dagworth group and the 
Ramsay group moved on to Winton to 
a race meeting, covering 40 miles a day. 
There was a party for amateur riders at 
the North Gregory Hotel, and Sir Her- 
bert, again playing the part of the swag- 
man, sang Waltzing Matilda. That was 
the first public rendition of the song, and 
it was a hit. So say the Paterson adher- 
ents, and they have a photograph of Sir 
Herbert, an extremely elegant, aristocrat- 
ic-appearing swagman, to prove it. That 
means nothing to the anti-Paterson fa- 
natics, who believe that Sir Herbert was 
singing an entirely different song. In view 
of the amount of drinking and merriment 
reported at Australian race meetings dur- 
ing the time, it seems possible that no- 
body knew what anybody else was sing- 
ing. All that is known fora fact is that the 
engagement of Banjo Paterson and Sara 
Riley was broken off, though what that 
had to do with Waltzing Matilda is un- 
clear, unless she was simply tired of hear- 
ing it. Paterson, to the end of his life, dis- 
played a strong disinclination to discuss 
how he happened to write the song or 
anything else connected with the Dag- 
worth house party. 

Absurd as much of this scholarly minuti- 
ae is, no harm would be done if it did not 
divert attention from more interesting as- 
pects of Paterson’s work. 

Andrew Barton Paterson, not then 
known as Banjo, was born Feb. 17, 1864 
in wild country some 170 miles west of 


Sydney. New South Wales had been a pe- 
nal colony until 20-odd years before, and 
substantial numbers of its population 
were former convicts, escaped convicts, 
and their children and grandchildren. 
Paterson did not fit in this category, but 
his schoolmates included descendants of 
some of the country’s most famous out- 
laws, clannish folk now outwardly re- 
spectable, but, as he wrote of them, with 
"a handy knack of finding horses that 
nobody had lost, shearing sheep they did 
not own, and branding and selling other 
people’s calves.” 

Paterson’s family had a knack, too — 
for making money for others and getting 
little or none of it themselves. An ances- 
tor, William Paterson, was a founder of 
the Bank of England — “a stupendous 
success," an old edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica put it — and hardly 
managed to collect a penny out of the en- 
terprise. Another innovative member of 
the family was a horseman who experi- 
mented with various breeds and pro- 
duced the first of those massive draft an- 
imals known as Clydesdales, but there is 
no record of his profiting from the ven- 
ture. Paterson’s own father left Scotland 
for Australia at the age of 16. He spent his 
life failing to raise sheep and cattle prof- 
itably on one vast stretch of the Austra- 
lian outback after another until, after a 
particularly severe drought, he wound up 
managing what had been his own proper- 
ty for the man who owned the mortgage. 
And surely Banjo Paterson never expect- 
ed to write a song that would become a 
valuable musical property. What he 
sought instead was an inexpensive yet su- 
perb racehorse. 

The first horse to win his undivided at- 
tention was Pardon, not a bad name in 
New South Wales in view of the 80,000 
convicts in its recent past. As the oldest 
child, with five younger sisters and a 
brother, Paterson was a reserved and se- 
rious boy, prematurely conscious of his 
family responsibilities, especially since 
his father often worked on properties sev- 
eral days' travel away. Young Paterson 
found in racing essentially a release, 
something that eased the sense of con- 
straint with which he was normally bur- 
dened. His introduction to the sport 
came on a hot New Year’s Day when he 
rode his pony from the farm to the near- 
by town of Bogolong, where a racecourse 
had been laid out through the stringy- 
bark trees. Horses from 100 continued 
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miles around were tied in the shade. Mo- 
ments before the feature race a tall man 
from still wilder country to the west calm- 
ly appropriated the boy's saddle and put 
it on his own horse. He told Paterson not 
to worry; he merely wanted the lightest 
saddle he could find, would give it back 
and, if his horse Pardon won, prom- 
ised to buy the boy a bottle of ginger 
beer. 

In this way Paterson discovered the joy 
that comes with having a stake in a horse 
race. At the start Pardon was lying be- 
hind the leaders, running easily in third 
place when the field disappeared behind 
a screen of trees. When the horses came 
into sight again, with Pardon still third, 
the boy was astounded by his intense de- 
sire for the horse to win. Pardon went to 
the front as the field turned into the 
stretch and by now young Paterson was 
cheering and yelling, discovering an ela- 
tion known best to people who are re- 
served most of the time and who need 
something like the sight of their horse 
winning a race to let themselves go. The 
bottle of ginger beer Paterson won meant 
nothing, but he remembered all his life 
the glow of discovery when Pardon's 
owner told him the horse would not have 
won without his saddle. 

Not long after that first race Paterson 
was taken out of farm-horse country and 
into the world of thoroughbred racing in 
Sydney. He lived with his widowed 
grandmother in a fashionable suburb and 
only returned to the hard-working life of 
the farm during the hot summer months. 
At 16 he got a job in a lawyer’s office 
while continuing his schooling, and pres- 
ently became the managing clerk of a firm 
that handled legal affairs for banks. 
While still in his teens he was recognized 
as one of the best amateur riders at Rand- 
wick, where major races — the Sydney 
Cup and the Australian Jockey Club 
Derby — were held. 

When an English cavalry officer intro- 
duced polo to Australia, Paterson be- 
came a member of the New South Wales 
team. In The Ceehung Polo Club he de- 
scribed a meeting between a town team 
and a team of cowboys: 

And the game was so terrific that ere 
half the time was gone 

A spectator's leg was broken— just from 
merely looking on. 

(THIS AND ALL SUBSEQUENT POETRY I ROM “TIIE COL- 
LECTED VERSE OF A.B. PATERSON" PUBLISHED BY ANGUS 
& ROBERTSON, LTD., AUSTRALIA.) 
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continued 

Paterson was reputed to be a hand- 
some young man, very popular with the 
ladies, an outstanding tennis player, a 
fairly good boxer and rifle-shot. "He 
danced beautifully," his admiring sister 
said. He fell in love with a girl from the 
well-to-do society in which he and his 
grandmother moved, but that engage- 
ment ended shortly; he spent too much 
time with his polo pony, Pegasus, and did 
not pay enough attention to the girl. That 
became an often repealed complaint in 
Paterson's life. 

When he was 21 he began writing vers- 
es, published by the Sydney Bulletin. He 
signed them "by The Banjo." His pseud- 
onym had nothing to do with a musical 
instrument. The Banjo was a family- 
owned racehorse whom he had ridden in 
picnic races in the country. (In their 
ceaseless assaults on the English lan- 
guage Australians came to call a frying 
pan a banjo, and the horse's name de- 
rived from that.) Paterson seemed reluc- 
tant to let anyone know that he — gentle- 
man rider, member of the Sydney Hunt 
Club, occupant of a cramped office in the 
law firm Street and Paterson — was The 
Banjo. 

The literary editor of the Bulletin, 
J. F. Archibald, was a nationalist, deter- 
mined to create Australian literature 
whether anyone wanted it or not. Until 
he appeared, writers in Australia general- 
ly thought of England as home, wrote for 
English readers and neglected the life 
around them. Archibald published Pater- 
son's first poem without ever meeting 
him. He wrote Paterson, asking him to 
call. 

"I climbed a grimy flight of stairs until 
I stood before a door marked 'Mr. Archi- 
bald, Editor,' ” Paterson later said. "On 
the door was pinned a spirited drawing of 
a gentleman with a dagger through him, 
and on the drawing was written: ‘Archie, 
this is what will happen to you if you 
don't use my drawing about the police- 
man!' It cheered me up a lot." 

At their meeting Archibald said, “Do 
you know anything about the bush?" 
Paterson told him he had been reared 
there. "All right,” Archibald said. 
"Have a go at the bush. Have a go at 
anything that strikes you." 

Paterson responded with a poem about 
a bush fire. It was formless and undistin- 
guished, but Archibald published it. Next 
came a curious soliloquy called A Dream 
of the Melbourne Cup. A tough horse 


player stuffs himself with indigestible 
food and liquor to produce a nightmare 
in which he will dream the name of the 
winner of the cup. At that time the cup 
had been in existence for 25 years. 

Paterson's poem was published three 
weeks before the 1 886 race. There were 28 
entries, and he worked the names of five 
horses into the poem — but not Arsenal, 
who won. The dream race begins: 

. . . here they come. 

And the hoof-strokes roar like a mighty 
drum 

Beat by a hand unsteady; 

T rident, a Sydney entry, comes down the 
straight head-to-head with another 
horse. The sleeper remembers: he had bet 
on Trident! With odds of a million-to- 
five he'd won a million! But when he tries 
to collect, the bookie fades away and he 
wakes with indigestion. 

Archibald scribbled on the margin: 
"Doggerel. Fun in the idea." Modern 
readers may agree, for Paterson could 
write some perfunctory lines, such as 
Stick to it now though your hearts 
should break. 

While the yells and roars make the 
grandstand shake. 

But Australians in 1886 were less de- 
manding, and in retrospect the imagina- 
tion, the daring and the knowledge of 
racing embodied in A Dream of the Mel- 
bourne Cup make it a remarkable cre- 
ation for a beginner. 

The Banjo's next poem was The Mylo- 
ra Elopement, the first of several dealing 
with a man who neglects a girl for his 
horses. A valuable station horse has run 
off to join an outlaw band led by an ear- 
lier runaway, Bowneck. McGrath, the 
boss of the station, rides off determined 
to drive the wild herd into the yard. That 
gives a station hand, Jim the Ringer, a 
chance to be alone with McGrath's 
daughter Amelia Jane. Jim reasons that 
McGrath's horse Sambo will not be quite 
good enough to run down Bowneck. He 
and Jane can easily escape the old man, 
for Sambo will be spent on McGrath's 
return home. They elope. 

The daylight shines on figures twain 
That ride across Mylora plain. 

Laughing and talking — Jim and Jane. 

" Steadily , darling. There's lots of time." 
But at a turn in the road they meet Mc- 
Grath. “What's up?” he asks. “Why, 
running away, of course,” Jim says. The 
old man says he is beat and Sambo is ex- 
hausted. But the mob of wild continued 
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horses is jusl over the next hill. “Will 
you go and leave the mob behind'.’” he 
asks Jim. 

Which will you do? Take the girl away: 
Or ride like a white man should today?" 
There is no dispute about it. Jim replied. 

‘ ' H c can bolt some other day. of course. 
Amelia Jane, get oU that horse!" 

Jim and McGrath ride off into the hills. 
Two distant specks on the mountainside, 
Two stock whips echoing far and wide . . ■ 
Amelia Jane sat down and cried. 

This one ended happily, with the man 
yarding the herd. While McGrath is 
gloating over the captured horses, Jim 
asks Jane if she will run away again 
since her lather’s attention is distracted. 
“Will you come, my girl?" “I will, you 
bet: 

We' II manage this here elopement yet." 1 
‘‘Rough but humorous," Archibald 
wrote on the margin. But Bulletin 
readers were delighted. The Banjo quick- 
ly became one of the paper’s most popu- 
lar contributors. 

His next effort was a serious poem. 
Richard Bennison, a 14-year-old jockey, 
had been killed in a fall in Melbourne. 
The newspaper story about the accident 
said. "The horse is luckily uninjured," 
which spurred The Banjo to a fierce de- 
nunciation he did not carry off very well. 

In the Christmas issue of 1888 Pater- 
son published OU! Pardon, the Son of Re- 
prieve, a 200-line poem in 25 stanzas, the 
first in a series of bush ballads that made 
him the most popular Australian poet of 
all time. The setting was the President’s 
Cup, the derby of the outback. Three 
miles in three heats. 

Harrison and Jimmy, the owners of 
Pardon, have put every cent they can 
raise on their horse. The night before the 
race their enemies drop green barley into 
Pardon's stall. 

He munched it all night and we found him 
Next morning as full as a hog. . . . 

We saw Me Mere done like a dinner — 

The odils were a thousand-to-one 
Against Pardon turning up winner, 

'Twas cruel to ask him to run- 
in the first heat Pardon "rolled and he 
weltered and wallowed. You’d kick your 
hat faster." The stewards accused the 
owners of foul play. They were the ob- 
jects of mirth and derision. In the second 
heat Pardon seemed hopelessly out of it, 
10 lengths back, but his sickness was 
passing. 
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A shimmer of silks in the cedars 
As into the running they wheeled. 

And out flashed the whips on the leaders. 
For Pardon had collared the field. 

Pardon, of course, went on to win the 
third heat and the cup, and Owner Har- 
rison, in what seemed to Paterson a de- 
cidedly flamboyant gesture, threw' his hat 
into the air. 

Paterson’s natural reserve was evident 
throughout his literary career. After 
three years he permitted the Bulletin to 
publish a notice that The Banjo was "a 
modest young man of Sydney,” not a 
bush rider. Few people noticed, and few, 
in any case, could have identified Pater- 
son from that innocuous description. For 
almost a decade, during which he became 
the best-selling Australian poet (he still 
is), only his family, personal friends and 
the literary group around the Bulletin 
knew he was writing. 

His cover began to slip on April 26, 
1890, when the Bulletin published Pater- 
son’s masterpiece. The Man from Snowy 
River. In this ballad the best riders in the 
country gather to lend a hand to a station 
owner. A colt worth a thousand pounds 
has gotten away and joined a herd of wild 
horses. Harrison, who made a fortune 
when Pardon won the cup, is there, as is 
Clancy of the Overflow, the hero of an- 
other Banjo Paterson ballad. Among 
these experienced riders there is an un- 
known youngster on a small and weedy 
horse. “Lad, you’d better stop away,” 
the landowner says. "Those hills are far 
too rough for such as you.” Clancy 
speaks up for the newcomer. He is from 
the Snowy River coun- 
try, on the slopes of 
Mount Kosciusko . . . 

Where the hills are twice 
as steep and twice as 
rough; 

Where a horse's hoofs 
strike firelight from 
the flint stones every 
stride. 

The man that holds his 
own is good enough. 

The wild horses are 
found in a clump of mi- 
mosa trees and run 
toward the mountain. 

Clancy tries to wheel 
them. If they get through 
the pass nothing can stop 
them from disappearing 
down the other side. But 


as he passes and faces the animals, they 
charge under his cracking stockwhip. 
The race goes on through the mountain 
scrub, up gorges and under cliffs, always 
climbing, clear to the summit. There the 
riders stop, terrified at the drop. They 
watch the man from Snowy River ride on 
alone, scattering flintstones and clearing 
timbers, over broken ground until he ar- 
rives among the wild horses climbing a 
hill in the distance. They halt, cowed and 
beaten, and he brings them back alone. 
He becomes a folk hero, the story of his 
ride told over and over. . . . 

Where the air is clear as crystal, and the 
white stars fairly Maze 

At midnight in the cold and frosty sky 

Paterson’s poems were intended to be 
memorized and recited with dramatic 
emphasis and gestures. Apparently he 
meant to link them in a group of folk bal- 
lads, with the same characters and horses 
appearing in different poems. He used an 
amazing array of places — the Shadow of 
Death Hotel in Conroy’s Gap, the Snake- 
bite River, Whiskeyhurst, Come-by- 
Chancc, Swagman’s Rest. 

One reason for Paterson’s reluctance 
to become known as a poet was his mod- 
est admiration for his predecessors and 
an uneasy kinship with contemporary 
poets. Of those who had come before, the 
most popular was Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don, the reckless son of a well-to-do Eng- 
lish family, a boxer who fought profes- 
sionals in England and one of the best 
amateur race riders of his time. Gordon 
appeared in Australia at the age of 20, 
joined the police, shot it out with out- 


laws, became a professional breaker of 
horses and then a jockey good enough 
to win three races in a day at Melbourne. 
Gordon wrote his melancholy poems at 
a time when he was running a livery 
stable and serving in the legislature. 
After his second book of verse was pub- 
lished he walked out into the bush and 
shot himself. 

Then there was Henry Lawson, Pater- 
son’s contemporary and friendly rival, 
more naturally gifted than Paterson, a 
mildly revolutionary poet, who wrote of 
the dust, desolation and cruelty of bush 
life while Paterson, in his dingy office, 
longed for the song of the bellbirds and 
the cheery bla/e of campfires: 

So you're hack from up the country, Mr. 

Lawson, where you went. 

And you're cursing all the business in a bit- 
ter discontent . . . 

And the women of the homesteads and the 
men you chanced to meet — 

Were their faces sour and saddened, like the 
“faces in the street''? 

But Lawson, often ill and discouraged, 
ceased to write in his middle years. 

Another friend of Paterson's, Barcroft 
Boake, was a hearty, tireless, exuberant 
youngster, perhaps more naturally gifted 
than Lawson, Paterson or Gordon. 
Boake alternately worked in the outback 
and came to Sydney to publish his poetry 
and break loose, until he inexplicably 
hanged himself at a moment when his 
prospects seemed brightest. 

The most enigmatic figure, however, 
was Harry Morant, whose mysterious 
death cast its shadow over Paterson's life. 

Morant reached Austra- 
lia about 1884 at the age 
of 20 after obscure trou- 
bles at the Royal Naval 
College in England. He 
was reportedly the son of 
an admiral who, howev- 
er, denied it. Morant was 
referred to Paterson as a 
man who could do any- 
thing better than anyone 
else — “dance, run, fight, 
drink and borrow mon- 
ey: anything except 
work" — anything at all, 
including writing poetry. 
Shortly after The Man 
from Snowy River ap- 
peared, Morant began 
publishing his own verse 
in the Bulletin ; continued 
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facile, clever, occasionally brilliant 
works. He rode with Paterson at hunt 
club meets and rode against him in ama- 
teur races. He organized a polo team that 
played against Paterson’s team. Paterson 
liked him for his energy and his humor 
without precisely trusting him, at least 
not to the point of loaning him the mon- 
ey Morant tried to borrow. 

When The Man from Snowy River was 
published in book form, Paterson moved 
out of Bohemian literary circles and the 
ranks of the hard-boiled outback writers. 
This was understandable enough as the 
work quickly drew international atten- 
tion. The first edition sold out in a week 
and 7,000 copies were sold in a year, an 
unprecedented figure in Australia where 
even Gordon’s poems sold only a few 
hundred copies. ( The Man from Snowy 
River has outsold every other book of po- 
etry in Australia every year since publica- 
tion.) The Prime Minister of England, 
who was a horseman of considerable note 
(he had been expelled from Oxford for 
keeping a string of thoroughbreds) con- 
gratulated Paterson on the book. The 
Times of London compared Paterson to 
Kipling, and Kipling himself praised the 
ballad warmly. Paterson was lionized. He 
was unaccustomed to this and, still work- 
ing as a lawyer, set out on a trip of several 
months through the sheep and cattle 
country, the trip that ended at Dagworth 
and the events that led to Waltzing Ma- 
tilda. 

When the Boer War broke out in 1899 
Paterson went to the front as the war cor- 
respondent of the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald. Morant, on the other hand, joined a 
special service unit operating in Boer- 
occupied country. The captain of the unit 
was killed in combat and his body muti- 
lated. In retaliation Morant and three 
other officers are said to have shot some 
Boer prisoners. The four men were ar- 
rested and court-martialed and Morant 
and one of the others were summarily ex- 
ecuted by a firing squad. 

Paterson had nothing to do with Mor- 
ant’s death, and was not even in South 
Africa at the time. His own war record 
showed an unbroken scries of political 
and social successes. He sailed with the 
New South Wales Lancers, taking with 
him a good horse. Training was limited to 
shooting at bottles tossed overboard. 
"No one has as yet sunk a bottle,” Pat- 
erson reported, "and some . . . missed 
the Indian Ocean." When he arrived in 


Matilda 


Cape T own the governor asked him to es- 
cort two Englishwomen on a jackal hunt 
with a pack of English hounds. The ladies 
were beautifully dressed, attractive and 
alarmingly sophisticated by Paterson’s 
standards. They carried whiskey in flasks 
and smoked cigarettes. When one of 
them asked Paterson if he were accus- 
tomed to riding a hundred miles a day 
back home, he realized they thought of 
him as a wild colonial, leading the life of 
one of those bush riders he dramatized in 
his poems. Paterson thereafter managed 
to restrict the conversation to horses, 

■ 'the one subject that links all ranks in ev- 
ery part of the world." The hunt turned 
out to be a pleasant one, not unlike a fox 
hunt in England, and after that introduc- 
tion into society Paterson’s career went 
smoothly. 

He saw as much action as any war cor- 
respondent but wrote of it in laconic, 
understated prose and became a hero in 
spite of himself when he made his way 
into Bloemfontein before its citizens 
knew the city had surrendered. He 
scooped the world w ith news of the Brit- 
ish relief of Kimberley. 

At the beginning Paterson supported 
the war with almost youthful excitement, 
but the appalling waste of horseflesh, the 
confusion of British war aims, the jealou- 
sy and social rivalries evident among the 
officers gradually changed his opinion. 
When he lectured on his experiences on 
his return to Australia, he was attacked 
as pro- Boer. 

Paterson took little part in the vocif- 
erous protests that followed Morant’s 
execution. Years later he wrote that con- 
fidential information had been given him 
that convinced him of Morant's guilt. 
Some Australians consider Paterson’s 
treatment of his rival poet a dark stain 
on his career. 

Shortly after the war Paterson married 
and, becoming the father of two chil- 
dren, settled down to an exemplary fam- 
ily life. In the year of his marriage he 
raised money by selling the copyright to 
some of his poems, including Waltzing 
Matilda, to his publisher. The publisher 
in turn sold the copyright to James Inglis 
and Company, tea merchants. Inglis and 
Company published the song, words by 
Paterson, music by Marie Cowan. She 
was the wife of the company accountant. 
A copy of the sheet music was given away 
as a promotion with every package of Bil- 
ly tea. The ballad was sung in the outback 


and in an occasional music hall skit. 

Meanwhile, Paterson was for three 
years editor of the Sydney Evening News, 
a paper with a strong emphasis on sports. 
After that he put in a year at the Town and 
Country Journal. He gave that up and 
bought a sheep ranch with an eight-mile 
trout stream after reading an advertise- 
ment for the property in his own maga- 
zine. He edited The Sportsman for nine 
years after selling his ranches, and was a 
racing writer for Smith's Weekly and for 
the Sydney Truth. 

For 30 years Paterson was a familiar 
figure at Randwick, tall and thin with a 
lined, saturnine face. He visited with 
trainers and ow ners and was conspicuous 
only because he carried ancient oversized 
field glasses. He liked to talk about prom- 
ising horses and never stopped looking 
for a wonder horse. Paterson believed 
that a would-be owner should begin his 
search early, watching colts running to- 
gether in the fields and picking out of 
such groups the ones he planned to fol- 
low. Much of Paterson’s novel The 
Shearer's Colt deals w ith the task of se- 
lecting a great horse from a lot of prom- 
ising yearlings w ith specific instructions 
on what to look for. And in an unpub- 
lished manuscript Racehorses and Racing 
in Australia, written midway through his 
career, he gave advice to the prospective 
buyer of moderate means. Paterson went 
into meticulous detail on the questions 
involved pedigree, training, condition, 
betting, trials, jockeys. During this peri- 
od he was covering the yearling sales and 
occasionally acting as an agent buying 
horses for others. 

He never found his wonder horse. At 
his death in 1941 his estate amounted to 
SI, 100. Waltzing Matilda was then be- 
coming popular, much too late to do him 
any good. During World War 1 1 the song 
became a colossal international hit, with 
French, Italian, Brazilian, Classical Lat- 
in and other versions in existence. A sec- 
ond wave of popularity occurred two 
decades later, when the song was used as 
the theme of the highly successful movie 
On the Beach. At that time ten companies 
in the U.S. released new' records. 

No figures on the total worldwide 
earnings of If altzing Matilda have been 
published, but they are undoubtedly 
greater than the lifetime earnings of Man 
o’ War or many another wonder horse. 
But Banjo Paterson received only S26 for 
his wonder song. end 
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THE HOUNDS WERE RARELY TOP DOGS IN 
THE BRIEF HISTORY OF PAPER CHASING 

To the young men who inaugurated pa- 
per chasing in America, the sport must 
have seemed as delightfully wicked as 
streaking would to their counterparts a 
century later. Hot-eyed runners pound- 
ing down city streets, leaping hedges, 
lording brooks and leaving multicolored 
trails of shredded paper wherever they 
went constituted the kind of foolishness 
certain to raise eyebrows among the more 
sobersided citizens of the late 1870s and 
early 1880s. And when dozens of equal- 
ly frantic pursuers were added to the 
scene, it seems safe to assume that the 
cry, •‘The younger generavion is going 
to hell," was heard as often back then 
as it is today. 

The idea of paper chasing first popped 
up in the United States in the fall of 1877. 
A group of young and athletic business- 
men, gathered around the forward cabin 
stove of the Sylvan Dell, one of the many 
Harlem River steamers that carried peo- 
ple to and from their New York jobs, 
were facing the prospect of another dull 
winter. Walter S. Vosburgh suggested 
that they adopt the new outdoor game 
to amuse themselves and to keep them- 
selves in top condition during the cold 
weather. A few moments later the West- 
chester Hare and Hounds Club had been 
formed. 

Although the sport was simple enough, 
Vosburgh wrote to England for a book 
of instructions. Shortly after it arrived 
the first meeting of the Hare and Hounds 
Club was held, and Christmas Day, 1877 
was scheduled as the date for the first 
paper chase. By the end of the decade, 
groups of young men all across the East- 
ern Seaboard were participating in the 
game. 

Any number could play; two, usually, 
were designated as the hares, the rest 
were the hounds. The hares, who were 
given a head start of from five to 10 min- 
utes, attempted to beat the hounds to a 
predetermined destination by any course 
they desired. Their only obligation was 


to drop bits of paper, the scent, along 
their route. It was a fine elemental com- 
petition, but there was one problem: the 
hares always won. 

Harvard students were particularly 
fond of the new game and, despite a per- 
sistent drizzle, more than 300 spectators 
assembled in front of Matthews* estab- 
lishment on Dec. 6, 1879 to cheer on 40 
hounds pursuing the hares (Manning and 
Thatcher, both Class of *82) through 
the streets of Cambridge. After dashing 
across Harvard Square into Church 
Street, Manning and Thatcher scaled an 
eight-foot fence and raced down Palm- 
er Street. The chase continued past the 
James Russell Lowell home and the 
Brighton abattoir, where the hares ford- 
ed a creek and proceeded up Carey Hill 
in Brookline. While several hounds re- 
mained stuck in the mud, the rest charged 
to the top of the hill where they found 
an empty sack: the hares had run out 
of scent and gone for more. By the time 
they returned to the scene, the hounds 
had quit in disgust and gone back to 
Cambridge. 

A week later the match was rerun. The 
route on this occasion went past Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s home — appar- 
ently it was not easy to go anywhere in 
the greater Boston area without passing 
the residence of a famous poet — and 
Manning and Thatcher won with two 
minutes to spare. 

Foul weather did not deter hardy pa- 
per chasers. When the ground was cov- 
ered with snow, as it was for the 1880 
Westchester Thanksgiving meet, the 
hares merely changed the color of their 
scent to red, green and blue. 

At II on that morning, hares Vos- 
burgh and Frank Banham arrived at 
Schracder's Hotel dressed identically in 
black trousers and blue jackets. The 
hounds, clad in crimson jackets and dark 
blue trousers, ceremoniously broke into 
a chorus of yelps and baying upon see- 
ing the quarry. 

At the firing of a pistol, Vosburgh and 
Banham took off along White Plains 
Road. A newspaper reporter perched in 
the top of a tall tree saw them split up — 
or "throw off," in the parlance of paper 
chasing — as soon as they were out of 
sight of the hounds. 

Banham pulled off the best ploy of the 
day when he came to the top of a rocky 
precipice 20 feel high. Grasping the rock 
with both his hands, he made a track as 
if he had let himself slide over the edge. 


Then he drew himself back, retraced his 
old footprints in the snow and started off 
in another direction. When the hounds 
arrived on the scene, they took the bait 
and scrambled en masse down the cliff 
face. 

Later it was thought that the hounds 
were resorting to trickery themselves 
when several were seen lifting objects 
from their back pockets to their faces. 
At first a reporter from The New York 
Times thought the hounds were peering 
through telescopes in order to spot the 
hares. Then he concluded that the ob- 
jects were "not telescopes, but something 
better suited to the festive character of 
the day.” 

The hounds probably needed a nip or 
two by the time Vosburgh and Banham 
were through with them. They crossed a 
swamp covered with thin ice that cracked 
beneath each step and ended by cover- 
ing a dozen miles in one hour and 45 min- 
utes. The hounds pursued across the 
weakened ice and finished, cold and wet, 
nearly half an hour behind their quarry. 

A year later , with Banham on the oth- 
er side as the Master of the Hunt, the re- 
sults were different. The race took place 
in the general vicinity of Bayonne, N.J., 
where the entire juvenile population took 
off after the hares. After passing a group 
of shooters from the New York Gun 
Club and following the tracks of the Jer- 
sey Central Railroad for several hundred 
yards, the hares, confident of victory, ar- 
rogantly pinned a sign to a fence and 
started back in the direction of Bayonne. 
The note read — "Dear Hounds: Good- 
bye. We are on our journey home. The 
smell of the dinner has acted exhilarat- 
ingly on our gait.*’ 

Shortly thereafter they were dismayed 
to sec Banham less than 100 yards be- 
hind. After tagging W.I.K. Kendrick. 
Banham took off after the second hare, 
Harry Drake. An exciting chase conclud- 
ed with the hounds’ first win. 

The high-water mark of paper chas- 
ing had been reached. The growing popu- 
larity of the less chaotic cross-country 
racing no doubt contributed to the de- 
mise of the sport, and by the 1 890s it had 
been relegated to a child's game that 
survives today as Hare and Hounds and 
its variations. 

Perhaps it was just as well. Considering 
the amount of litter the 20th century has 
produced, it would be preposterous to 
suppose modern hares could leave a rec- 
ognizable scent. end 
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PRO BASKETBALL -NBA: Los Angeles' Pat Riley 
scored a career-high 38 points in a 137 122 victory 
over New Orleans. He was not even supposed to 
play because of his bad knee. Coach Bill Sharrnan 
said Riley's performance "was the most gutsy I've 
ever seen." The presence of Kareem Abdul-Jahhar 
(page stimulated the Bucks, who defeated the 
Midwest Division leader Kansas City-Omahn 
102 W by closing the lane to the Kings' Nate Ar- 
chibald. Chicago halted Buffalo's 1 1 -game streak 
91 89 but had a 1-2 week, despite the return of 
holdout Bob Lose The Brases scent on to lose 
three of four, including alls III tussle with New 
York, which heat Boston the previous night. Cen- 
tral leader Washington had a 4-1 week. Houston 
dropped four games. Pacific leader Golden State 
continued to get consistent performances from rook- 
ie Keith Wilkes. The hackcourt combination of 
Geoff Petrie and Larry Steele g.nded Portland to a 
3-0 week. The Blazers walloped New Orleans 
117 85 as the Jazz dropped three more games. De- 
troit's Hob Lanier scored Ms points in a victory 
over the Knicks. Bills Cunningham's legal trou- 
bles were solved, hut Philadelphia, last in the At- 
lantic. still had court problems. Phoenix, Cleveland 
and Atlanta each won two. lost one. while Seattle 
won one and lost four. 

ABA: I he New York Nets relied on a change of 
pace, pulling the reins on the Denser Nuggets ‘79 *70, 
but Denser, the Western leader, won its other four 
games and topped the ABA in scoring with a 122- 
point average. The Nets also neat Kentucky, the 
Eastern leader. The surprising San Antonio Spurs 
slumped and failed to win during the week I lie sec- 
ond-place Spurs lost to the third-place Utah Stars, 
who lost to the fourth-place San Diego Conquis- 
tadors. who lost to last-place Indiana. The Pacers' 
Darnell Hillman had 30 points to provide the win- 
ning margin and then some over the Os. Memphis 
won a pair, nipping St. Louis 103 94 and trouncing 
Virginia 1 18 83. 

boxing Colombia's RODRIGO VALDES retained 
his World Boxing Council middleweight title with 
an I Ith-round knockout of France's Graticn Ton- 
na. in Paris. 

GUTS ISHIMATSU of Japan kept his WBC light- 
weight championship by knocking out Rodolfo 
Gonzalez of Mexico in the 12th round, in Osaka, 

cross-country JOHN NGUNO of Kenya and 
Washington State won the 10.000-mcter AAU 
Cross-Country Championship ;ti Belmont, Calif, in 
29:58.8, 16 seconds ahead of Neil Cusack of Ire- 
land (page v.r i . Die COLORADO TR ACK CLUB, 
led by third-place finisher Ted Cuxtaneda. won the 

ORF.GON won the NCAA cross-country champi- 
onship over the six-mile Indiana University course 
in Bloomington. NICK ROSE of second-place 
Western Kentucky captured individual honors. 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL Texas A A M's 32 3 loss to 
Texas gave Baylor, a 24-3 winner over Rice, its first 
Southwest Conference championship since 1924 and 
its first Cotton Bowl bid ever. The Beats will meet 
Penn Slate, which (scat Pitt 3 1 10. while Texas heads 
for the Gator Bowl. Oklahoma strengthened its 
hopes for an unollicial national championship by 
blasting Oklahoma State 44 13, Alabama beat Au- 
burn 17 13 l page 75 j and USC's 55 24 comeback 
(page JO i handed Notre Dame its worst defeat in 30 
seats. Arizona beat Arizona Slate for the first time 
in 10 years. 10 0. Bob Jackson's two touchdowns 
guided Navy past Arms 19 -0, while Vanderbilt set- 
tled for a 21 -21 tic with Tennessee, Florida sank 
Miami 31 7. I red Solomon’s hand in live touch- 
downs led Tampa past Florida AA.V1 35 10, Mis- 
sissippi dealt Tulanc its sixth straight loss. 26 IU. 

PRO FOOTBALL — N! I Mi i n Of l's NF( Central 
clinching 29-9 victory over New Orleans left three 
divisions still undecided. AFC Central leader Pitts- 
burgh was set back by the resurgent Houston Oilers 
13-10 on Skip Butler's 34-yard field goal with 2:32 
remaining. The Buffalo Bills dealt Baltimore a 6 37 
loss and waited for Miami's Monday tussle with Cin- 
cinnati to see if they had first place to themselves in 
the AFC Last. St. Louis succumbed to Kansas City 
17-13 but clinched a playoff' berth anyway , and sec- 
ond-place Washington lost to Dallas 24 23 (page 
26). The New York Jets won their fourth straight, 
beating San Diego 27-14 behind John Riggins' three 
touchdowns. Cleveland beat San Francisco 7 0. In 
Chicago, before 18,802 spectators and 36.951 no- 
shows, the Bears downed the New York Giants 
16-13. while in Atlanta (18,648, with 40,202 no- 


shows) Los Angeles whacked the Falcons 30-7. 
Philadelphia snapped a six-game losing streak with 
a 36-14 thumping of Green Bay. Otis Armstrong 
rushed for 144 yards as the Denver Broncos beat 
Detroit 31-27. and AFC West champ Oakland beat 
New England 41-26 on four touchdown passes by 
Ken Stabler. 

WFL: The Birmingham Americans. 15-5 for the sea- 
son, and the Florida Blazers. 14-6. made it to 
the first, and perhaps only. World Bowl with vic- 
tories in the semifinals. The Americans edged past 
the Hawaiians, who were 10-11, by a 22-19 score, 
while the angry Blazers, who had not been paid in 
13 weeks, upset the favored Memphis Soulhmcn 
18-15. Memphis' 17-3 was best in the league. 

HARNESS RACING KEYSTONE SMARTIE 
(S27.40), Peter llaughton driving, was an upset win- 
ner in the I 'A-milc SI 1 3.350 American Pacing Clas- 
sic at Hollywood Park. 

HOCKEY NHL: The Atlanta Flames continued to 
show little hospitality at The Omni, where they ex- 
tended their home unbeaten streak to 13 games with 
a 3 2 victory over the New York Rangers. The 
Flames tied Philadelphia for the Patrick Division 
lead with 31 points each. They began the week by 
beating the Flyers, who had a victory over Detroit. 
I he Red Wings had lust two wins in 16 games and 
led only expansionist Washington in the Norris Di- 
vision. where Los Angeles was king. The Kings shut 
out Boston, which still trailed Buffalo in the Ad- 
ants. Vancouver stretched its lead in the Smythe, 
and Minnesota boat Chicago to move into second 
place. Toronto Coach Red Kelly, criticized lor lack 
of discipline among his players, carried a six-foot 
leather bullwhip to a game with the Rangers, hut 
his team lost anyway. The Maple Leafs still were 
Inc points ahead of last-place California and were 
thankful lor a tic with St. Louis. Phil Lsposilo's 21st 
goal of the season helped the Bruins dow n the Seals. 
Bart Crashlcy cashed in a third-period goal to give 
Kansas City a 4-3 victory over Vancouver. It was 
the fourth win in 20 games lor the expansionist 

WHA: New England. East Division leader, breezed 
past Chicago 9-S, but had a harder time with Que- 
bec before winning in overtime. Cleveland beat 
Quebec, too. and w ith four victories during the week 
picked up lour points on New England. Houston, 
leading the West, heat Edmonton twice. Bobby Hull 
continued to make new believers, this time Indian- 
apolis Goalie Andy Brown, as the aging Golden Jet 
propelled Winnipeg to a 4-0 win. Canadian leader 
Toronto beat the Racers, too. Vancouver had three 
wins and ouiscorcd ils opponents 16—4. Phocnis had 
u big week, winning a pair. San Diego, Minnesota 
and Michigan each won once. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MIKE HUNTER, of Vin- 
tage High in Napa, 
Calif., set an American 
Legion baseball tourna- 
ment record by striking 
out 22 batters in pitch- 
ing a no-hittcr against 
the Utah state champi- 
ons. In X6 innings of Le- 
gion ball Mike struck 
out 1 19, walked 45 and 
had a I 04 ERA. 



LEE witt, 51, of Belvi- 
dcrc. III. has run 10,000 
miles in seven years af- 
ter suffering a massive 
heart attack in 1967. 
Witt has been jogging 
from live to 1 1 miles a 
day, live days a week, 
lor the past five years. 
He walked three miles 
a day before he began 
jogging. 



ALEX DUNAIF, |7, of 

Ossining. N.Y. won the 
Maclay finals for junior 
riders at the National 
Horse Show in Madi- 
son Square Garden in 
New York. She defeat- 
ed 141 other qualifiers 
in equitation on the 
flat and over fences 
in winning the junior 
championship. 


tennis JOHN NEWCOMBF rallied in the finals 
lor a 2-6. 6-2, 7-6 victory over Cliff' Dry xdale to take 
the men's title in the SIOO.tHX) Gunzc Open at Osa- 
ka. CHRIS EVERT beat Rosemary Casals 6-0. 6-2 
in the women's finals. 

mileposts FORMED: A 10-team professional I N- 
TfcRNATIONAL VOLLF.YBALL LI AC. I I . with 
a 40-gamc schedule, to begin in June 1975. Cmcs 
are Cincinnati. Chicago. FI Paso, Honolulu. Los An- 
geles. New York, San Diego. Santa Barbara, To- 
ronto and Vancouver. 

RESIGNED: JIM OWENS, after 18 years as head 
football coach at the University of Washington. He 
had a 99-82-6 record. 

SELECTED: As mayor league rookies of the year. 
Texas' MIKE HARGROVI I American) and Si. 
I ouis' BAM Mi BRIDF (National). First Baseman 
Hargrove led the Rangers in hitting with a .323 av- 
erage. C'cntcrtieldcr McBride hailed .309 and stole 
30 bases. 

SELECTED: PFNN STATE, as winner of the Lam- 
bert Cup. presented annually to the outstanding 
college football team in the East. 

SUSPENDED: GEORGE M. STEIN HR INNER 
III. majority stockholder of the New York Yankees, 
from any association with his or any other mayor 
league club for two years, by Baseball Commissioner 
Howie Kuhn, because of his recent conviction on 
charges of unlawful corporate contributions to po- 
litical campaigns. 

DIED: JAMES J. BRADDOCK. 68. the "Cinder- 
ella Man" who won the world heavyweight cham- 
pionship in 1935 by outpointing Mav Baer in one 
of boxing's biggest upsets; in North Bergen, N.J. 



DIED; DrOR.MOND (Tuss) McLAUGHRY. 81. 
who in 1926 coached Brown University's only un- 
defeated football team: in Norwich. Vt. McLaughry 
also coached at Westminster, Amherst and Dart- 
mouth. 


CREDITS 

26, 27 — Heinz Kluofmeier. 28, 29 — S'eve V 
38. 39 -Al Sallerwhile-Camera 5: 40 J.inw-i 
66 Heinz Kluermeiur 69 Ion, Tomv - 75 I 
far: 79 -John locoro: 85 -Ton, 7r,oic. 9 
5’eworl; 109 ■ -Sue Maynard ill. 110 courle 



FADEL AL-FULAIJ of 

Kuwait, a freshman at 
University of Wiscon- 
sin Center- Barron 
County, broke all the 
individual soccer scor- 
ing records in the Wis- 
consin Collegiate Con- 
ference. He had 42 
goals in nine matches, 
including eight in the 
conference's title game. 


JACK THOMASMA JR., 

a freshman at Daven- 
port Business College in 
Grand Rapids, sank a 
hole in one on two con- 
sccutivc rounds at 
(irecn Ridge Country 
Club. Etc aced the 210- 
vard 6th with a four- 
iron and then did it w ith 
an eight-iron on the 
145-yard 13th. 


NICK FAIOLA, a senior 
at Annville-CIcona 
(I’a.J High, had a 9.1- 
yard average in rushing 
for a school-record 
1.531 yards. Faiola 
caught 1 7 passes for an- 
other 256 yards, scored 
14 touchdowns and 
played the final live 
games of the season 
with a broken hand. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


WRIGHT OR WRONG? 

Sir: 

Steve Wright's article about his two sea- 
sons with the Giants ( Wright W as All Wrong, 
Right? Nov. 25) was a truc-to-life example 
of the behind-the-scenes operations de- 
scribed in Pete Gent's North Pallas Forty. 
For many years ( 10, to be exact ) I have won- 
dered why standout players with other clubs 
who have been traded to the Giants never 
equaled their past performances. Wright has 
given me a little insight into what some of 
the problems may be. His article was terrific 
reading. 

Alan Mandecl 

Little Neck, N.Y. 

Sir: 

I prefer to view Wright not as a victim of 
mismanagement but as a battler against op- 
pression by the arrogant. I hope that every 
person in a position of power will read his 
story. My congratulations to Sports Illus- 
trated on another article that goes beyond 
sports. 

William P. Moore 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Sir: 

One of the treasured rewards of my life- 
long association with professional football 
players has been the mutual sharing of 
friendship and respect with many hundreds 
of Giant players. Apparently, Steve Wright 
docs not count himself in this number. If so, 
I am sorry, but I would not trade their friend- 
ship for his even if I could. 

Every man wants to be proud of his fam- 
ily. I am particularly proud of the maturity 
with which my sons have conducted them- 
selves in their contact with football games 
and football players. This is an attribute 
which few. if any. of Steve Wright's many 
former coaches ever found in him. 

Wellington T. Mara 

President 

New York Football Giants Inc. 
New York City 

Sir: 

It is always hard to stand by and try to fig- 
ure out why a team you love, a team you 
grew up with, has turned from great to me- 
diocre to just plain uninspired lousy. Accord- 
ingly, I read the excerpt from Steve Wright's 
book with interest. While I fully realize that 
Wright tells only one side of the story and 
that he does little to hide his personal bias, I 
have followed the Giants long enough to 
know that the only solution left to them is 
not to replace a coach or the players, but 
somehow to replace the owner. 

Gary C. Huestii) 


LITTLER WORLD 

Sir: 

As a former player of l ittle League base- 
ball I was very proud of my association w ith 
the sport. Now I am sickened by the deci- 
sion to oust foreign competitors from the 
Little League World Scries (Scorecard, 
Nov. 25). This cop-out by the U.S. in world 
competition is a trend very unbecoming the 
"home of the brave." In the future I suggest 
the Little League people in Williamsport. Pa. 
oust the term "World" from their "World 
Series." 

Jim BaUohlr 

Louisville 

ALIVE AND KICKING 

Sir: 

In the Eastern regional edition of your 
Nov. 1 1 issue there is a story When Football 
Went To War by Charles Einstein. In it he 
calls me the late Hooks Mylin, 1 don't know 
when I was resurrected, but on Saturday, 
Nov. 2 I was inducted into the National 
Football Foundation's Hall of Fame. I am 
getting plenty of phone calls and letters from 
people wanting to know when I returned to 
life and why I didn't stay where I was. Will 
you please remedy this? 

E. E. (Hooks) Mylin 

Lancaster, Pa. 

• For a look at Hooks as he materialized 
during Hall of Fame induction cere- 
monies last month, see below. — ED. 



VIKING STYLE 

Sir: 

I couldn't believe Dan Jenkins' onC-sided 
article on Green Bay's so-called upset of 
Minnesota (Jaw a Job for the likes. Nov. 
25). Jenkins wrote about everything from 
Bud Grant going duck hunting to how ca- 
sual Fran Tarkcnlon looked dressed in a 
turtleneck and drinking a black-cherry soda 
in the locker room. I think Jenkins forgot 
that the yawn, ho-hum Packers beat one of 
the best teams in football, 19-7. and were 
inside the V ikings' 10-yard line four times. 

Glenn Swain 

Proctorvillc. Ohio 
Sir: 

There's as much chance of the Vikings be- 
coming nonchalant about losing to the Pack- 
ers as there is of the black-and-bluc division 
turning pink and white. 

Al Poellingir 

Neenah, Wis. 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Dan Jenkins for his 
standout article on the Vikes. He depicted 
the attitude of most professional athletes to- 
day. Except for a rare few, they are more 
concerned with their paychecks than the 
spori in which they are competing. Jenkins' 
article points out the apathy of the Vikings, 
although most teams are guilty of it. All pro- 
fessional sports would benefit if the compet- 
itors would stop thinking that being an ath- 
lete is a nine-to-five job. 

Jlh C'harronf. 

Pound Ridge, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Dan Jenkins has a talent for transmitting 
the news and at the same time imparting a 
very gratifying sense of humor. 

C. Robert Swanbkk, M-D. 
Fresno, Calif. 

top rider 

Sir: 

Speaking for ourselves and fellow eques- 
trians, we must commend you on your bring- 
ing to the spotlight the one and only Dennis 
Murphy 1.4 Country Hoy Has Them Jump- 
ing. Nov. 25). He is, without the slightest 
doubt, the best in the business, sporting a 
natural ability that has to be seen to be be- 
lieved. His competitiveness, whether in win- 
ning or in losing, is in accordance w ilh that 
of the true sportsman. Knowing the quality 
of his performances and the graciousness of 
his character, we feel confident in saying that 
there will be many more "Poosanee" victo- 
ries to come. 

Claire and Meredith Bass 
Farmington, Conn. 


Bloomington. Ind. 
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Write Pamphlet otter. Sony, 9 W 57 St . N Y. N Y 10019 C '974 Sony Corp ot America SONY is a trademark of Sony Corp 


Ask yourself these intimate questions. 

Have you ever caught yourself looking for- 
ward to a show, a movie, a sports event? 

Is it important that you get a crisp, bright 
picture, sharply focused? 

Do you mind if the guy next door gets a 
better picture? 

If you answer, "Yes," we believe you're in 
the market for a Trinitron? and its unique one- 
gun, one-lens system. 

Trinitron is not like any color set you can 
buy Picture or price. The picture you see on 
other sets is projected through three small 
lenses. Trinitron uses one large lens. The larger 
the lens, the less the distortion. 

Also the picture you see on other sets is 


made up of isolated dots and slots. But Tnmtron 
has an Aperture Grille. So the picture is made 
up of unbroken stripes. 

The fine tuning is automatic, the color ad- 
justment is automatic, and like all Sonys, it's all 
solid-state circuitry. 

Obviously, Trinitron is much easier to ap- 
preciate than to explain That's why we’ve 
written a 12-page pamphlet to explain it. To get 
one please write us, or stop in at a Sony dealer. 

Is Trinitron worth the extra money? 

Our professional feeling is never to com- 
promise if you don't have to. 

Compromises have a tendency to come 
back and haunt you. 

Like every evening when you turn it on. 


DOES IT PAY TO BUY 
A TELEVISION SET THIS GOOD? 

Mode. KV- 1920 Trinitron 19" measured diagonally Narrow, space-saving cabinet 



-.Sports Illustrated 

learning 

program 

AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


PROVIDES WEEKLY MODULES 

FOR MIDDLE, JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
DESIGNED FOR: 

• Reading • Mathematics • Media Centers 

• Individualized instruction *Team teaching 

Weekly sports statistics are converted into tools to develop skills in mathematics, 
meaningful math problems. Sports stories language arts, social science and other 
and sports events are used as learning subject areas. 



each subscription includes 

Weekly Modules 

Ten |10! g'ant SPORTS ILLUSTRATED posters 
Two 1 2] SPORTS ILLUSTRATED hard cover books 
♦ Possible student interviews with outstanding 
sports personalities 


each module contains: 

Five 1 5] copies of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
A 24 -page strategy booklet with pupil exercises 
ready for instant reproduction 
Teaching strategies - Performance objectives & 
answer keys - Sturdy storage and display box 


*Each month ten (10) students from across the 
nation will receive phone calls, at school, from 
outstanding sports personalities. These persons 
will be well known and will be chosen from the 
top ranks of football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
swimming, track, hockey, golf, etc. Schools will 
be notified in advance by registered mail in order 


to be prepared for a ten (10) minute telephone 
interview. Strategies built into the program will 
help students develop skills essential for conduct- 
ing interviews. If desired, the telephone conver- 
sation may be amplified and carried to selected 
classrooms on the school's intercom system. 


e»ce mo ma”*el| E ha»e come J 

Lor and his a 550 "* v e L„„, n » packages in . 
01 ,hC particutoi? to. students 1 

e a, eas mentioned. P a , e 

id sentor-htgb sc*' 00 ' ' 

irth a tryout ." 


FOR ORDERING INFORMATION 
AND FREE SAMPLE PROGRAM 

Write to: 

Joseph W. Foraker Associates 
520 Speedwell Avenue Box 307 
Department “S” 

Morris Plains, N.J. 07950 
OR CALL (201)539-1671 



The 

lowest-priced 

sedan. 

$ 3415 . 


It’s the Chevelle 
Malibu Six four-door 
above. For many, the 
ideal family car. It has 
room for six passengers 
but is still easy to handle 
and park. It has mid-size 
comfort. And offers the 
benefits of Chevrolet’s 
new Efficiency System. 


Malibu Six Sedan. 

Now look at the styling. 

Now look at the price. 

Now you can understand 
why Chevelle is America’s 
favorite mid-size car. And 
right now, with most used 
car values the highest in 
years, your present car 
may be worth more in 
trade on a new Chevelle 
than you think. 


AMERICA’S LOWEST-PRICED 
MID-SIZE CARS ARE BOTH 
CHEVELLES. 



Malibu Six Coupe. 


The 

lowest-priced 

coupe. 

$ 3420 : 


It’s the Chevelle 
Malibu Six two-door 
below. A 1975 Malibu. 
Meaning what? Meaning 
first and foremost, you get 
Chevrolet’s new Efficiency 
System. Plus seating for 
six, and easy handling 
and parking. Now look at 
its styling. Now look at 


its price. See why Chevelle 
is America’s favorite mid- 
size? It’s a good buy. And 
right now, with most used 
car values the highest in 
years, your present car 
may be worth more in 
trade on a new Chevelle 
than you think. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 


•Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, including dealer 


Vehicle preparation charge. Destination charges, available equipment. 


local 


additional. 




CALL 800-331-4200. 
RENT A THRIFTY CAR. 
AND SAVE. 


(THE CALL IS FREE.) 


Now it's easier than ever to save 
money on a rental car. Simply call our 
toll-free number to reserve your car 
at any Thrifty office in all 50 States, 
Canada and overseas. 

Choose from subcompacts, 
compacts, mid-sized and full-sized 
Chevrolets or other fine cars. 
Whatever Thrifty car you rent, 
you'll find the rates are lower 
than the other big rent-a-car 
companies. 

Next trip, call Thrifty and 
save money. For out of town 
reservations or information 
call 800-331-4200“ toll-free. For 
local service coll the Thrifty 
office in your city. 


HRIFTY 

I RENT-A-CAR 


2424 N. Sheridan Road. 
Tulsa, Oklo. 74151 



For moximum savings, investigate our Special Account Plan. 
Franchises available. *ln Oklahoma call collect 918-836-8484. 


Lips 
too sore 
for a stick? 


Use soothing Blistex ointment. 

It smooths on easily, doesn't irritate. 
Yet it's real medicine. Gentle but 
effective for quick relief. 

Used early and often it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores 
and fever blisters. Try it. 

Soothing, cooling Blistex. 




19TH MOLE continued 

FACING DRYDEN 

Sir: 

The article Ken Dryden on Trial ( Nov. 25) 
is just another indication of your bias toward 
the old, established clubs in the NHL. The 
only way Dryden "lit up the ice" during the 
three games described was when the red light 
flashed after each of the 1 1 goals he allowed. 
The Flyers and the Kings have far superior 
goallendcrs in Bcrnie Parent and Rogic Va- 
chon, but Dryden gets all the copy. 

Dryden is going to have to go a lot heav- 
ier on yogurt, fruit shakes, honey, apples and 
fruit salad if he is to approach the high per- 
formance level of Parent. Only God saves 
more than Bcrnie! 

T. J. Mil NER 

Fredericksburg, Va. 

Sir: 

Perhaps a more fitting picture beneath 
your Nov. 25 cover headline The Comeback 
Goalie would have been that of Buffalo's 
Roger Crozicr. 

Scott Shafer 

Kcnmore, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Mark Mulvoy's superb article was one 
more plus for SI. I am from Boston and love 
my Bruins, and from that standpoint I am 
anti-Ken Dryden. But from a hockey stand- 
point, 1 respect and admire his opinions, his 
class and, most of all, his skills. "Octopus," 
as Dryden is unaffectionalely known by Bos- 
ton fans, has more than once stopped the 
Boston scoring machine. And he has not lost 
his touch, as was proved Thursday, Nov. 14 
when he practically singlehanded ly thwarted 
Boston, 4-1. Boston has a lot of ground to 
make up, with Buffalo rolling along in first 
place, but it will probably be to no avail if 
we have to face Dryden. 

John Trainor 

Saugus, Mass. 

PRIZE ROOKIE 

Sir: 

A rookie from the University of Florida 
named Nat Moore, who has been playing 
for the Miami Dolphins this season, was not 
included in Ron Reid's article Bumper Year 
for a Robust Crop (Nov. 18). If you arc still 
unsure who Moore is, please check the bal- 
loting for Rookie of the Year; he'll be the 
one with Moore votes than 50% of the play- 
ers mentioned. 

Tom Dolvin 

Delray Beach, Fla. 

TENNIS, EVERYONE 

Sir: 

John Underwood's article Now Everybody 
Has the Bug (Nov. II), which quite appro- 
priately focused attention on this nation's 
fastest-rising sport, may nevertheless have 
misled some into believing that tennis rc- 
continucd 
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tamp Kit. This kit has all the fun 
up a sports-fan's alley: stamps 
in every sport from fencing to gymnastics to 
volleyball. 

Check another name off with our 
U.S. Stamp Kit. It has stamps of famous Americans like 
lien Franklin and Tom Sawyer. 

Our European Art Stamp Kit has paintings on 
stamps by great artists like Cezanne and Monet and 
Wyczolkowski. 

Everybody loves animals, sogiveourWildlife Kit. 
People will howl with delight when they sec stamps 
with animals that growl, hiss, honk and tweet. 

Give our Canadian Stamp Kit to a good neighbor. 


Canadians are g<xxl neighbors to us. And they hav^^^ 
pretty stamps, too. 

Finally, come the space-nuts. The Post Office's 
Space Stamp Kit will put them in orbit. With stamps on 
everything from a satellite to a man on the moon. 

Each of these wonderful stamp kits has its own 
beautiful album with stories behind the stamps, tips on 
how to start a collection, terrific stamps, hinges for 
mounting them, and hours of fun. And they’re each just 
$2 at your Post Office. The place for just about every- 
body on your list to discover the fun of stamp collecting. 
Stamp Collecting. For the fun of it. 

Your Postal Service 


topynghi inu.S, 


19TH HOLE continued 



Hr it 

Y warm tcdiny Like 

<>n| v uxxk.1 
That's why Hallmark has 

wBU^r fashioned writing instruments 

ff° m some of the world's most 
^^r exquisite woods: Walnut. Wenge. 
y Rosewood. Tulipwood. 

Pens and pencils; $15 singly, 

$30 the set. Exclusively Hallmark. 


JXafJLwuinlk^ 

| I KANSAS CITY MO 

When you care enough to send the very best. 


Itching, chafing, 
rash, irritation, 
excessive perspiration 
in the groin area 
could be 




Whether you're suffering from the bother- 
some symptoms, or Jock Itch (Tinea cruris), you 
should be using Cruex" Medicated Spray Powder. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed skin. Absorbs 
perspiration. Helps cushion against further 
irritation. And. medicated Cruex is strong enough 
to help prevent the fungous infection that can. 
develop. 

Since Cruex is a spray powder, it penetrates 
into hard-to-reach places, without mess, without 
pain. Get relief- fast. Avoid embarrassing itch. too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, cooling Cruex. 

So good it has this guarantee-, it not totally 
satisfied, just return the unused portion to manu- 
facturer for full refund. 

Cruex 

Guaranteed to work or your money back. 



* 1974 Pharmacratt Consun 
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quires its participants to expend vast sums 
to equip and attire themselves for the game. 
Underwood writes: ‘ When he slips into his 
S26 Head double-knit shorts and S28 Ad- 
idas shoes, and she into her S75 Ginori bal- 
lerina knit with matching sweater (lace 
panties optional), and they pack their S50 
Gucci tennis bag to go swat a few fuchsia- 
colored $4-a-can Penn tennis balls with their 
SI 45 Chcmold graphite rackets, the tennis 
couple will have made a staggering contri- 
bution to style as well as commerce." 

Maybe so, but when my wife and I head 
for the courts, it's more like this: I slip into 
my S7.95 Sears double-knit shorts and my 
S8.95 Converse tennis shoes ( bought at a dis- 
count store), and she into her SI6 J. C Pen- 
ney knit tennis dress (lace panties included), 
and we pack our tennis bag (2% books of 
trading stamps) to go swat a few yellow-col- 
ored S2.I4 Penn tennis balls (also bought at 
a discount store) with our SI9 95 Wilson Au- 
tograph rackets (more discount store stuff). 
We, too, have made a contribution, though 
not staggering, to style as well as commerce. 
Moreover, we can enjoy the game without 
any fear whatsoever of our bank's foreclos- 
ing on us, which may not be the case in the 
instance of the fictionalized couple depicted 
by Mr. Underwood. 

Keith W'. Mitchell 

Emporia, Va. 

NOMINATIONS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I nominate Gordie Howe for Sportsman 
of the Year. At 46, Howe is in the second 
season of his hockey comeback, which thus 
far has been nothing short of brilliant, es- 
pecially his magnificent performance against 
the U S.S.R. I wonder where Phil Esposito, 
Bobby Orr, Rick MacLeish and Bobby 
Clarke will be when they reach that age. 

Drew Snider 

West Vancouver, British Columbia 

Sir: 

Dr. J. 

John Michael Scott 

Greensboro, N.C. 

Sir: 

Eddy Merckx. 

Kenton Storey 

Hasten. Mich. 

Sir: 

LafTil Pincay. 

Israel Goodman 

Louisville 

Sir: 

What better qualification than to be the 
best in the world in a sport that is played in 
more than 120 countries. Johan Cruyff. 

David King 

Buffalo 

continued 




Shown slightly reduced 


Authentic Museum Replicas 


PR-1 


LOU- 20 


for Animal Lovers with 


Here's an irresistible menagerie of animal miniatures by 
Alva Museum Replicas. Recreated from actual impres- 
sions of the unique originals to exacting museum stand- 
ards. each piece is hand-finished to duplicate the color 
and patina of the museum piece. A truly distinctive selec- 
tion with timeless appeal — to own or to give to your favor- 
ite collector. Each piece comes with a descriptive history 
to further your enjoyment. 


To order by mail, be sure to specify style number of each 
piece. (Allow 3 weeks for delivery.) Add 50c per item for 
postage; New York residents add sales tax. (No C O D.) We 
will refund or replace within three weeks, if not satisfied. 


More Taste Than Money. 

/ 

AIC-20 CHINESE BRONZE HORSE (200 BC-200 AD) Art Institute of Chi- 
cago Reproduced in metal. 3 " high $10. USM-2 MAN RIDING LLAMA 
(1200-1500 AD) Smithsonian Institution Reproduced in silverplated metal. 
4 high S15. CIN-8 BRONZE INDIAN ELEPHANT (14th C. AD) Cincin- 
nati Art Museum. Reproduced in Alvastone* 3Vb" high. $15. 
RI-5 PEWTER OWL SHAKER (19th C ) Rhode Island School of Design 
Reproduced in metal with glass eyes 3'V high $10. NH-6 YOUNG 
RAVEN (Tlingit Indian) American Museum ol Natural History Reproduced 
in Alvastone' 3V*" high $10. LOU-20 BRONZE ELK HUNTING 
CHARM (2nd millenium BC) City Art Museum. St Louis. Reproduced in 
metal. 2VT high $8.50. PR-1 SILVER PERSIAN PANTHER (2nd cen- 
tury BC) Princeton University Art Museum Reproduced in silverplated 
metal 2 W long $12.50. MI-9 BRONZE CHINESE BIRD (600-222 BC) 
Minneapolis Institute ol Arts Reproduced in metal. 2%" high $12.50. 
VM-3 BRONZE EGYPTIAN CAT (663-332 BC) Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts Reproduced in metal 3V high $12-50. 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

Dept SI Box 999 Radio City Station New York New York 10019 



Save ener gy and make the g reatest 
cookin g discover y since fire! 

microwave/oven 


All microwave ovens are not alike. If you know what features 
and quality details to look for— you’ll buy an Amana Radaran qe. 


Start with the cabinet. An Amana Radarange 
has a matte finish embossed steel cabinet 
that's easy to clean. 

The door: Get the feel of it -and remem- 
ber you're going to open and close it a lot. 
Amana has a die cast door, chrome plated 
for easy cleaning. The continuous hinge is 
extra strong. It won't wear out. It's counter 
balanced — and when it closes — it locks 
automatically. No levers to push or twist. 

Look inside: An Amana Radarange is 
stainless steel— won't lose its lustre. Won't 
scratch, tarnish or rust. The window is 
tempered glass-won't scratch. The broiler 
tray is special boro-silicate tempered 
glass— not just a flat plate. You can cook 
meats and other foods directly on it . . . 
juices run off into the special well around it. 

Timers: Amana's Radarange has two 
timers— one up to 5 minutes for precise time 
setting. The other timer is up to 30 minutes. 

Saves Energy: The Amana Radarange 
oven cooks most food in about one fourth 
the time — and that saves energy. In fact, it 
uses 50% to 75% less electricity than a 


conventional electric range. You don't 
waste energy heating an oven. Only the 
food gets hot, the oven stays cool. 

Buzzer: There's even a buzzer to tell you 
when the food is cooked. 

Instant On: No warm up time. An Amana 
Radarange starts cooking the instant you 
press the start button. 

Defrost Cycle: Lets you take food from 
the freezer and thaw it in minutes. The 
Defrost Cycle is also used for foods that 
require slow cooking and simmering. 

Most important: Find out what kind of 
owner protection you get with a microwave 
oven. Every Amana Radarange Microwave 
Oven is protected for a full five years! If 
anything goes wrong with your Radarange 
oven in the first five years of household use, 
all you have to do is take it to your Amana 
servicer and he'll replace any part free. Even 
light bulbs. NO CHARGE FOR PARTS OR 
LABOR. No one but Amana gives you this 
kind of protection plan. Nobod y! 

See your Amana retailer, or write Ann 
McGregor, Dept. 377, Amana, Iowa 52203. 


If it doesn't say J&WfitM/tiJ. -it’s not a 

MiCROw*ve»oveN 

Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 

AMANA REFRIGERATION. INC., AMANA, IOWA 52203 • SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions And we do the billing Send letter stating your qualifications to: Time Inc. 
College Bureau. Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center. N.Y.. N.Y. 10020. 
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19TH HOLE r on !i tilled 

Sir: 

I nominate a soccer player who has bro- 
ken many of the immortal Peles records in 
World Cup action and who scored the de- 
ciding goal in more than 20 of his country's 
World Cup games, including this year's 2 I 
final against Holland — Mr. Clutch, Der 
Bomber, Gerd Miillerof West Germany. 

Patrick Fisher 

Houston 

SHOO-FLY PIE 

Sir: 

Your item "Gut Check" in Scorecard of 
the Sept. 23 issue was of special interest to 
me. From 1930 through 1934 I was in the 
Maine woods nearly every day, winter and 
summer, working, hunting or fishing. Dur- 
ing those years I was in many of the wil- 
derness places from the Penobscot Riser east 
to New Brunswick. 

To a woodsman the word "flies" can in- 
clude black flies, deerflies, moose flics, mos- 
quitoes and midges, the punkie. no-scc-ums 
or little hot feel of the Northern Indians. 
Stewart Edward White devoted an entire 
chapter to flies in his book The Forest ( 1904 ). 
And he had much firsthand experience as he 
explored and fished the wilderness of north- 
ern Ontario all the way to Hudson Bay. 

While using both hands to land a fighting 
fish, I have had blackflics bite where the hat 
brim touched my forehead until blood ran 
down my face. But the black fly holds still to 
be killed. He works the daylight shift: the 
mosquito operates around the clock. My ex- 
perience with flics agrees with Dr. Ivan Mc- 
Daniel's findings: every man must experi- 
ment until he finds the repellent that works 
best for him, front the thickest paste to the 
oils and modern sprays. 

The early woodsman, timber cruiser or 
lumberjack made his own fly repellent from 
pine tar and lard, for a very good reason. The 
lard was readily available from the cook at 
the lumber camp, and the pine tarcamefrom 
the blacksmith's, where it was used to heal 
the cuts and scrapes on the horses. Each man 
could make the repellent to his individual 
taste — too little tar would not ward olT the 
flies, too much burned the skin. It is a nasty 
mess and has been called many vile names by 
those who use it or eschew it. But it has a re- 
deeming feature. Pine tar reduces much of 
(he poison sting of the inevitable bites. 

Pine tar and lard will provide the same 
kind of impenetrable gla/e as the deer blood 
of Alaska, but you won't like it. Anyway, 
deer should not be shot in Maine during fly 

Calvin S. Borthwick 

Glen Ridge. N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Liu Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 





GOLD lOO's 


Longer... 
yet milder 


FILTER TIPPED 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



21 mg."iar".1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report March'74. 



